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UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 


y _TION.—NEXT THURSDAY.—The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
DINNER will be held at the London TAVERN on THURSDAY next, 


24th instant. 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, President of the Institution, 


in the chair. 


a may be obtained (21s. each) at the Office, 19, Southampton- 
street, Bloomsbury ; of the Treasurer, GEORGE PLUCKNETT, Esq. 


Gray’s Inn-road ; the Stewards ; 
ah Ootaber dam ; and at the London Tavern. 


A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
ADDITIONAL PRIZES, 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 


3 


Two Prizes of 5. 5s. each (given by Mr. MacColla) are offered by the 
Council of the Architectural Museum for DESIGNS for GOTHIC and 


— TILE PAVEMENTS, 
ie competitions, alread 

CARVING, MODELLING, METAL 
COLOURED DECORATION, are still o 


advertised, for STONE and WOOD 
WORK, PAINL1ED GLASS, and 


For particulars apply to the Attendant in. the Gall 
of the Archi- 
tectural Museum; at the Office of “ The Builder” or by letter to 


the Honorary Secretary, at 13, Stratford-p 


lace, W. 
A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 


GEO, GILBERT SCOTT, Treas’ 





jurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec, 








PROFESSOR DONALDSON’S 


ECTU: 
for the Session 1 


RES on ARCHITECTURE and CONSTRUCTION, 
861-2, at University College, will commence on 


TUESDAY, the 22nd OCTOBER, 
Ar, at 6°30 p.w.—Full particul: 
be obtained on application at the ‘College Office, Gowenstreet, W.C. ov 





ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SSOC! For SALE, a large collection of splendid 
Monon rd SZNGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. A quantity oft. Gilt 
cation to’ Mr Moo r Exhibition, Portfolios, &c. to be seen on appli- 


D ’ 
for the whole or pn >a 
NOVEMBER next, 


23, Bedford-row, W.C, 
—eee en 


mduit-street, Regent-street, W.—Tenders 
part to be sent to me on or before the 15th of 
WILLIAM LIGHTLY, Hon. Sec, 





Y ORDER of the SECRETARY 


STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL.—Notice is hereby given, 
ENTS in the ENGINEER ESTA- 


will, i 
A n the year 1862, be OPEN to PUBLIC COMPETITION. 


of 


ompetitive Examination will, accordingly, b= held in this Office 


in the month of Pais 
tions on which candidates shay 


Full printed particulars of the condi- 
be admitted to the examination, and 


respec! 
may be Sota nature of the appointments to be competed for, 
r. his 


In 
7 Office, 18th J uly, 1861. 


of State for India,” 


this Office, on application, either personally or by 
) DE GREY and RIPON. 


1 Communications to be addressed to the “ Under Secretary 





COMPETITIONS. 
O ARCHITECTS.—The Town Council of 


the Borough of Tiverton are desirous of receiving PLANS and 
DESIGNS for the ERECTION of a NEW TOWN HALL, and other 
BUILDINGS. The Architect producing the best Plan in th2 estimation 
of the Council, will, subject to the approval of one of her Majesty's 
Secretaries of State being obtained to such Plan, receive a premium of 
502. A second premium of 2(7, will also be given for the next best Plang 
both of which shall be the property of the Council; but, should the 
author of the best Plan be employed in carrying out the work, the 
501. premium will be deducted from the Architect’s commission, 
which will be 5/. per cent, on the outlay. The Council do not bind 
theraselves to accept avy of the Plans which may be submitted.— 
Further information may be obtained on application at the Town 
Clerk’s Offices, Peter-street, Tiverton, where a plan of the site for the 
proposed building, and a written statement, containing further par- 
ticulars, may be seen, and where Plans, &c. must be delivered on or 
before the 30th day of NOVEMBER next.—By order of the Council, 

FRANCIS DUNSFORD, Town Clerk. 
Dated, Tiverton, 16th October, 1861. 


O ARCHITECTS.—Parties wishing to 


present PREMIUM PLANS for a NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL 
and other premises, intended to be erected at Skipton, may apply by 
letter for information to the Secretary, Mr. JOHN FARRADAY, Post- 
master, Skipton. 
October 10, 1861. 


QO ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, and 


OTHERS.—The Committee of the McEmery Testimonial Fund 
are prepared to receive DESIGNS for an MONUMENTAL MEMORIAL 
of the late Roman Catholic Dean of Ardfort.—Address, HENRY 
DONOVAN, Chairman; or M. E. POWER, Esq. Treasurer of the 
Committee, Tralee, Ireland. 














CONTRACTS. 
OAST-GUARD CONTRACT.—NOTICE 


to BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—Persons desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of aCOAST-GUARD STATION, at 
Garth, in the county of Caernarvon, may inspect the drawings and 
specifications at the Watch-Room, Garth Point, or at this Office, 
between the hours of TEN and FOUR, from MONDAY, the 14th, to 
SATURDAY, the 26th instant, now next ensuing, and both inclusive 
(Sunday excepted). 

Tenders to be sent to this Office not later than TWELVE o'clock 
at noon, of the 28th OCTOBER instant, under seal, and directed to 
the Commodore Controller-General of Coast-Guard, and endorsed 
“ Tender for Garth Station.” 

he Lords’ Commissioners of the Admiralty, do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest or either of the Tenders. 

Dated this 8th day of October, 1861, at the Admiralty 

Coast-Guard Office, 12, Spring-gardens, London, S.W. 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are 


required for ERECTING an ENCLOSURE WALL at March- 
— Magazine Establishment, near Southampton, county of 
ants. 

Parties desiring to Tender for the erection of this wail must leave 
their names at the Royal Engineer Office, Gosport, on or before 
MONDAY, the 2ist of OCTOBER, 1861, and pay the sum of halfa 
guinea for the bills of quantities, which will be forwarded to each 
party as soon as prepared by the Government Surveyor. 

The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth, 7th October, 1861. 





CONTRACTS. 
O MACHINISTS, PUMP-MAKERS, 


and OTHERS.—The Directors of the Brompton, Chatham, 
Gillingham, and Rochester Water-Works Company, are prepared to 
receive T RS from persons willing to CONTRACT for providing 
and fixing a large DOUBLE-ACTING PUMP, &c. in a well at their 
Works at Luton, near Chatham, in the county of Kent ; and also for 
removing and refixing two other pumps and appendages at a lower 
level.—Further particulars may be had by application at the Office of 
JAMES PILBROW, . C.E. 34, Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 
where copy of specificati and diti of Cont may tC) 
tained, upon payment of 5s. Tenders to be sent to the Offices of the 
Company, on or before SATURDAY, the 26th instant.—By order, 
Chatham, 5th October, 1861. GEO. BOLTON, Secretary. 


TTORNEY-GENERAL v. PRETYMAN. 


DE ASTON SCHOOLS, Market Rasen, Lincol 
are invited to send in TENDERS for BUILDING the above SCHOOLS, 
according to plans and specifications, which may be seen at my Offices 
in Louth, from the 17th to the 26th of OCTOBER, between the hours 
of TENand FOUR. The Tenders will be submitted to the Judge of 
the High Court of Chancery, to whose Court this suit is attached, and 
the successful competitor will be required to enter into a bond, with 
two sureties, for the completion of the works at a contract price. 


J 
Louth, Lincolnshire, October 9, 1861. - 


WANSEA LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 
b WATERWORKS, 1861.—CONTRACT No. 1.—The Local Board 
of Health for the District of Swansea, in the County of Glamorgan, 
do hereby give notice that they are prepared to receive TENDERS 
from parties willing to UNDERTAKE the following named Contract : 
Contract No. 1.—For the CONSTRUCTION. of an EMBANKMENT 
for STORAGE RESERVOIR, on the River Lliw, with Outlet Culvert, 
Gauge Basin, Overflow, and other Works in connection therewith ; 
and also for the construction and completion of a Conduit, extending 
from the Storage Reservoir to near Morriston. Drawings and specifi- 
cations may be seen, and duplicate forms of Tender, bills of quantities, 
and schedules of prices, may be obtained on payment of One Pound, 
on application at the Office of the Clerk tothe Local Board, Guildhall, 
Swansea, or at the Office of ROBERT RAWLINSON, Civil Engineer, 
34, Parliament-street, Westminster. Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘'Ten- 
der for Contract No. 1,” must be forwarded to the Office of the Clerk 
to the Local Board, on or before MONDAY, the llth day of NOVEM- 
BEK, 1861. The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. Cc. B. MaNSFIELD, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Board, 
Guildhall, Swansea, 9th October, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—Such persons as are willin 
to TENDER for the MASON’S, CARPENTER’S, JOINER’ 
PLUMBER’S, GLAZIER’S, and SLATER’S WORK required to be done 
in the ERECTION and completion of PU BLIC ROOMS, situate at Mid- 
dleham, in the North Riding of the county of York, may inspect the 
plans, specifications, and diti at the Offices of JOHN TOP- 
HAM, Esq. Middleham, from the 14th to the 26th day of OCTOBER 
instant; or at the Office of THOMAS RAPER & SON, Architects, 
East Witton, of whom every information may be had. Sealed Tenders 
to be delivered at the Offices of J. TOPHAM, Esq. on or before the 
28th ivstant, and marked “‘ Tender for Public Rooms.” 
N.B. No pledge is given to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
East Witton, October 8th, 1861. 


ESTBURY, WILTS.— The Committee 


appointed by the Vestry for Re-building and Altering the 
Chancel of the Parish Church of Westbury, are desirous of receiving 
TENDERS from competent persons wishing to CONTRACT for the 
necessary WORKS ; the same to be delivered at the Vicarage, West- 
bury, on or before SATURDAY, the 16th NOVEMBER next, Plans 








‘ 




















RMY CONTRACTS.—TENDERS will 


be received at this Office until NOON on the 5tfi of NOVEMBER, 

from persons who may be willing to enter into Contracts to SUPPLY 
BREAD and MEAT, in such quantities as may be required for the use 
of her Majesty’s Land Forces stationed in the following places, from 
3lst DECEMBER, 1861, to 31st MAY, 1862 :— 

1, Brompton House, Hyde Park, and Kensington. 

2. Regent’s Park, St. John’s Wood, and Portman-street Barracks. 

3. Wellington Barracks, Horse Guards, Buckingham Palace, and 

St. George’s Barracks, 

4, Tower. 

5. Hounslow and Kneller Hall. 

: Hampton Court, 


ind: or, 
8. Brighton, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to Shoreham. 
9. Croydon. 
10, Sandhurst, 

Separate Tenders for Bread, and for Meat, must be made for each and 
the above-mentioned Stations or Barracks, as separately grouped and 
numbered. 

Forms of Tender and conditions of contract may be obtained on 
application at this Office, by letter or in person, between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up and 
signed, and delivered at the undermentioned Office, under closed 
envelope, marked on the outside, “ Tender for Commissariat Supplies,” 
before NOON on the > NOVEMBER next. 

. T. POWER, Deputy Commis: General. 

Deputy Commissary General’s Office, ‘siiel wep 

5, New-street, Spring-gardens, London, S.W. Ist October, 1861. 


and specificat » a8 prep by EWAN CHRISTIAN, Esq. the 
Architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, may be seen at the 
Vicarage. The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
lowest or any Tender. The Works will be required to be commenced 
not later than the Ist April next, and the contractor must enter into 
the usual bond, with sureties, for the due ana faithful performance of 
his Contract, 











Westbury, llth October, 1861. 
O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
The Stockton and Darlington Railway C y d 


Pp are prep 
to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of TWO DWELLING- 
HOUSES near the Railway Station at Marske. Plans and specifica- 
tions will be ready on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1861, and may 
be inspected on application at the Railway Office, Darlington, on and 
after that date. The Tenders are to be delivered at the said Office by 
THURSDAY, the 3lst OCTOBER, addressed to the Secretary, and 
endorsed “‘ Tenders for Houses at Marske.” 

Also, TENDERS will be received for the ERECTION of a PAS- 
SENGER STATION, at Saltburn-by-the-Sea. Plans and specification 
will be ready on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7th, 1861, and can be 
seen at the same Office until THURSDAY, 19th DECEMBER, when 
the Tenders are to be sent in, addressed to the Secretary, and en- 
dorsed “‘ Tender for Saltburn Station.” No pledge is given that the 
lowest or any Tender for either of the above works will be accepted, 

(Signea) THOS, MAC NAY, Secretary. 
Railway Office, Darlington, October, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—Notice is hereby given 


that we are prepared to receive TENDERS for the various 
hes of WOKK required in the ERECTION of a NEW CON- 











OTICE to MASONS and BUILDERS.— 


, The Trustees of the Charities and the Churchwardens of 
Faversham, in Kent, give Notice that persons desirous of TENDER- 
ING for the ERECTION of a south GATEWAY and a BOUNDARY 
WALL at the churchyard of the parish of Faversham, in accordance 
with designs of GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Esq. Architect, may 
inspect the drawings and specification, and obtain the form of Tender, 
at the Office of Mr. FRANCIS F. GIRAUD, Solicitor, Faversham, the 
Clerk to the said Trustees, between the hours of TEN and FUUR, 
and that Tenders are to be sent to the same Office under seal, directed 
to the said Clerk, and endorsed “ Tender for Churchyard Buildings,” 
on or before the 4th day of NOVEMBER next. The Trustees and 
Churchwardens do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or either 
of the Tenders. 
Faversham, 30th September, 1861, 


GREGATIONAL CHURCH at Darlington. The Drawings and Specifi- 
cations may be inspected, and copies of the bills of quantities obtained, 
at our Offices, Northgate House, Darlington, on and after MONDAY 
next, the 21st of OCTOBER. ‘Yenders addressed to us will be received 
on or before MONDAY, OCTOBER 28th. 
PRITCHETT & SON, Architects, 
Northgate House, Darlington, October 17, 1861. 


OUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE — Persons 


desirous of submitting TENDERS for the ERECTION of the 
NEW CHURCH of ST. MICHAEL, in the parish of Louth, may see 
the plan and specification at my Offices in Louth, from the 28th of 
OCTOBER to the 2nd day of NOVEMBER, between the hours of TEN 
and FOUR. JAMES FOWLER, Architect, 











Louth, Oct, 16, 1861, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Oor. 19, 1861. 








HE PATENT WATERPROOF GLUE 
COMPANY, LIMITED (HAYS’ PATENT).—Secretary’s Office, 
16, High-street, Portsmouth—The Company is now EXECUTING 
ORDERS.—By order, GEORGE WEEKS, Manager. 
Factory, Chandos-street, Landport, Portsmouth. 


ENT, Chronometer, Watch, and Olock 

Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of the 

Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, Royal 
ge. 


HE VILLAGE CLOCK.— 


A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, to 
go sight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 

fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 
school.—Apply to 











JOSEPH FAIRER, 


Turret Clock-makef to H. M.’s War artment, 
188, St. George-street East, London, 





SQUARES,—W. F. STANLEY, 
late STANLEY and ROBINSON’S IMPROVED. 
Recommended in “‘ The Engineer,” “ Builder,” and 

urnal,” 42- 


“ Practical Mechanics’ Jo ye ch, 5s. and 
ra inch, 38. 6d. and 5s. 6d, ; 93-inch, 2s. 6u, 
an 


Mathematical Instruments of every description, of 
the best possible make, and highest finish, made on 
the Premises, 

Beales, Rules, Rods, Chains, Tapes, Drawing Boards, 
&c, &c, Every Article for draughtsmen’s use, 
Lists of Prices on application, 


8, GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W. 





Price 2, 6d. post free, STANLEY'S 
IMPROVED DRAWING PEN. 


ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENTERS, 
, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, RULEs, &c, 














JOHN ARCHBUTT, 
20, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, 
Respectfully informs th» public that his Illustrated Price-List will 


be forwarded free on application. The prices will be found remark- 
ably low. Every article warranted, Second-hand instruments of all 
kinds, by the best makers, always in stock. 


IN DOW BLINDS, 
FULLER, BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY KIND OF INSIDE AND 
OUTSIDE WINDOW BLINDS, 
Warranted of the best Materials and Workmanship, at the lowest 
possible Prices. 
Builders and the Trade supplied. 
#&, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8.E. 








PRIZE MEDAL for SUPERIOR LOCKS 
was awarded to J. H, BOOBBYER, at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, who invites the attention of Builders, &c. to his Stock of Iron- 
memoney. Eyete Foundry, Nails (wrought and cut), Copper, and Zinc ; 
Patent ks of all descriptions, China, Glass, and Wood Furniture, 
of all kinds, with Patent Shifting Spindles ; Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators 
= = mg New Registered Venetian Ventilator, so much admired, 
. each, 
J, H. BOOBBYER (late STURCH & BOOBBYER), established nearly 
200 years, for the supply of Goods of the BEST MANUFACTURE, at 
the LOWEST PRICE. 


14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London. 


ALKER’S CORRUGATED IRON. 
WALKER & SPARKS, 


Formerly JOHN WALKER, Son of the Inventor and Patentee 
Oorrugated Iron, Manufacturers of PATENT CORRUGATED ROOFS, 
OHU KCHES, CHAPELS, FARM and other BUILDINGS, Galvanized 


or ted. . 
WROUGHT-IRON PRINCIPAL ROOFS, GIRDERS, 
SUSPENSION-BRIDGES, &c. &c. 
PLAIN and CORRUGATED GALVANIZED IRON -MERCHANTS, 
IRON-FOUNDERS, and GENERAL CONTRA CTORS. 
For Drawings, Plans, Estimates, &c. apply at their Offices, 
32, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 











WILLIAM HOOD’S 


IRDERS for EXTIN- 


GUISHING FIRES. 
© advantages to be derived from using the 
Patent Improved Girders are,— 

Tn case of fire an immediate and continuons 
supply of water over all parts of the room in 
which the fire may be. 

The doing away with the necessity of opening 
any doors or windows to get at the fire. 

The application of the hose or conducting pipe 
to the external walls of the building, preventing 
the possibility of danger to any of the men em- 
ployed in extinguishing the fire. 

The preventing the girders from getting heated, 
thereby doing away with any expansion or any 
depreciation in their strength, 

RAILWAY FOUNDRY, READING, 


HANDELIER FOR SALE, cheap: an 


elegant modern one, fifteen lights.—Apply at the Middlesex 
Music Hall, 167, Drury-lane. 








AGER’S PATENT HOIST 
FOR 


ECONOMISING LABOUR AND COST IN 


RAISING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


|= 


























ERTICAL SAW FRAME FOR SALE, 


with Iron Sides, &c, Will cut l4inches. Price 357.— Apply to 
3.4, HICKMOTT, Saw Mills, Church-street, Mile-end New Town, near | 
Whitechapel-road. | 


ANTED, a Second-hand, Six-inch FOOT 

LATHE, with back-gear, slide-rest, ordinary chucks, &e.— 

Address, by letter, stating price, to HEYDON & SON, Pi inters, Tavis- 
tock-street, Plymouth. 


AS AGAIN.—<Another fearful fire at 


No, 5, Richard-street, Limehouse-fields, caused by an escape of 

ge. This could not have occurred had one of HUGHES'S PATENT 

FETY ATLAS INDICATING CHANDELIERS BEEN USED, All 

persons having gas fitted should therefore bave the improved Atlas 

Chandeliers fixed. Kept in stock by all gas-fitters, Drawings free by 

post, and a large stock always ready for the trade and merchants, at 
the Atlas Works, 96, Hatton-garden, R. H. HUGHES. 


ROTEL and BOARDING-HOUSE 
PERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a at bargain - 
STEAM COOKING-APPARATUS, with wrowght-iren Doiler, “ae 
hot closet, fluted stove, supplied with gauge and gas steam pipes, brass 
cocks, safety barrel, &c. complete, with roasting fire, two ovens, 
hot plate, cutting dishers, &. ; nearly new, at one-third cost rice.— 
To be seen at 25, Pudding-lane, Eastcheap, City.—R, DUNN 4 























COLLINS & STANBURY, 
49, BREAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
SOLE AGENTS & MANUFACTURERS. 


Two Labourers with this Machine will raise 
Fifteen Hods, 40 feet high, in five minutes, 





Price 20/, complete, with chain sufficient 
for 40 feet. 











ATENT BITUMENIZED PIPES for 


WATER, GAS, and DRAINAGE. 

— EN PRICE on account of the Exemption from Duty 
on Paper. 

These pipes possess all the properties necessary for the conveyance 
of Gas, Water: and also for Drainage purposes, viz. great strerigth 
great durability, and perfect inoxidability ; and being non-conduetor, 
are not frost like metai pipes ; they are proved to resist 
a pressure of 220 Ibs.in the square inch (equal to 500 feet head of 
water) and can be made up to any greater > if required, They 
are only one-fourth the weight, and when laid down are 50 per cent, 
cheaper than iron pipes; they are made in7 feet lengths, and the 
joinings are simple and inexpensive. These pipes have been in use 
nearly three years, and have given the most perfect satisfaction, 
Further particulars as to joints, &c, and specimen pipes may be 
obtained at the office of the Company, on application to 

Mr. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 14a, Cannon-street, London, E.¢, 





TRADE 
(i +ows TUBE WORKS 


WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Warehouse—81, Upper Ground-street, London, 8, 


JAMES RUSSELL & SONS, 
The Patentess and first Makers of Wrought-iron Tuber, 


BR’ o?-3 MOW GES. ¥, 


W. C, ATKINS & CO, (late Walmsley), 
STOVE, GRATE, and RANGE MANUFACTORY, and WHOLESALE 
IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 
No, 128, Londor-road, Southwark, 8. 
Price Lists forwarded to Builders on application, enclosing a card 


ESTABLISHED 1774. 


USTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT SASH 


and BLIND LINES. 
To BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, and BLIND MAKERS, 
J. AUSTIN, Manufacturer of the above articles, particularly wishes 
to direct the attention of the Trade to his 


IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH-LINES, 


of which he is now making three qualities, and he strongly recom- 
mends that in all cases they should be purchased in preference to the 
PATENT LINES made from Jute, which article has neither the 
STRENGTH nor DURABILITY of Flax, consequently cannot give 
so much satisfaction to the 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, T g 
Factors, and Wholesale Houses, in Town and Country. 


OBERT MACLAREN & 00. 


} EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN PIPES, for Gas 
or Water, by an IMPROVED PATENT. 
GENERAL IRON FOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS, and WROUGHT 
IRON TUBE MAKERS. 


RON CAS TINGS 

of every description ; WROUGHT and CAST-IRON GIRDERS, 

FLITCHES, and TANKS ; IRON WINDOWS, HOT-WATER PIPERS, 

RAIN-WATER PIPES, and GUTTERS, PIPES for GAS and WATER, 
manufactured by 


JAMES HAYWOOD, Junior, Phoenix Foundry, 


MARK, 

















Sian 
” 














Derby. 
S AVI2-A &..i1. 2 GA S&. 
D. HULETT, INVENTOR and PATENTEE. The Mercurial 


Gas Regulator is the only efficient instrument for insuring wholesome 
and uniform lighting, equalizing the pressure, and preventing any 
irregularity in the height of the flame. 
D. HULETT & CO. 55, High Holborn, London, 
Manufacturers of Gas Chandeliers, Glass Lustres, &¢. &c. 


AUTION to ARCHITECTS and 


BUILDERS.—In consequence of complaints arising from the 

substitution of INFERIOR and SPURIOUS ARTICLES instead of 
SMITH’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION DOOR SPRINGS; 

SMITH’S PATENT WEATHER-TIGHT WATER BAR; and 

SMITH’S PATENT WEATHER-TIGHT CASEMENT FASTENING 

FOR FRENCH WINDOWS; 

The above are most respectfully requested to observe that all 

GENUINE ARTICLES are stamped with the NAME and ADDRESS, 

SMITH, Patentee, 69, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, and 

SUCH ONLY are WARRANTED. 











. JOHN, PARKIN (late 


{ : . Blake & Parkin), 





turned, Saws, Endless Band, of 
Ribbon Saws, of tough temper, without 
joints. Machine Plane, Grooving, Mould- 
ing, and Mortising Irons ; Saw Files ; Rail- 
way and Common Road Springs, &, 
Agent for London ; Mr. CHAS. BADGER, 
No. 1, Stangate, Westminster-road, 








EDMUND’ PATENT HINGE 
MANUFACTORY and WAREHOUSE. 

E. GOLLOP, Proprietor, Wellington Foundry, 68, Charles-street, 
City-road, London, E.C.—Every variety of the Patent Hinges kept in 
— ready for delivery, Foundry for small, soft, and malleable 
castings, 


PATENT WROUGHT IRON WINDOWS, 


manufactured by the GENERAL IRON FOUNDRY COMPANY 
(Limited). HENRY ROGERS, Manager. Lyon’s Wharf, and No. 48, 
Upper Thames-street, London. These windows combine the advan- 
tages of great strength with lightness and cheapness, and they have 
been very highly approved by many of the most eminent architects of 
eday. They are peculiarly well adapted for factories, railway sta- 
tions, prisons, and lunatic asylums, and also for exportation, as it is 
impossible to break them by fair means, Lists of prices can be ha 
on application. 


“ALLEN’S” PATENT SMOKE CONSUMING 
APPARATUS and REGULATING VALVE. This valve is the sim- 
plest and cheapest of all the inventions yet introduced for the purpose 
of effecting more perfect combustion of fuel, in all kinds of — 
Testimonials of the highest possible character are gladly given 4 . 
parties who have them in operation.—Price, No. 1, 30. 38.; No.4, 
32. 10s, for furnace-door complete, with the Patent Valve. 


H. ROGERS’S REGISTERED SEWER, 
STABLE, and DRAIN-TRAP.—The cheapest and most effective bd 
yet introduced. .A great number of these traps are fixed in peor ry 
Government and private establishments, and having had a 7] all 
have met with unqualified approval. The articles: may be 7 ited) 
Ironmongers, and of the General Iron Foundry Company Coe water 
43, Upper Thames-street, Makers of Gas and Water Pipes, code cose 

pes and Connections, Chemical and Soap Pans, Furnace- . 
all other kinds of Castings, for manufacturing and building purposes. 


PATENT FURNACE FEEDER. 
ELLER’S PATENT FEEDER possesses 


the following ADVANTAGES :— 
1. Saves time, one man being able to attend to Eight Furnaces. 
2. Consumes the Smoke entirely. 
3. Saves Fifteen per Cent. of Fael. 
4, Gives out much greater Heat. 
5. Prevents Admission of Coid Air. 
6. Can be worked by Hand or Steam Power. 
Five Feeders are at work at Me-srs. Craven 








& Lacas’s Animal 
Whitechapel road, 


Charcoal Works, 8, White’s-row, Thomas-street, 
where they may be seen. 
W. WELLER, Sole Patentee, 


At above Address ; or to Messrs. COLYER & CO, Engineers, 


6, Leman-street, 


Whitechapel, E. 
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Art Education and Schools of Art. 


Shae << WEOME time ago in reviewing 









Schools of Design in Eng- 
land, and endeavouring to 
= account for their natural 
development into Schools of 
Art as at present existing, 
we gave a promise to our 
readers of making a further 
examination, and thus lay- 
ing before them the present 
condition and operation of 
the latter. That we have 
not already fulfilled this 
promise has resulted from a 
conviction, then expressed 
and since borne out” by 
experience, that, in reality, 
Schools of Art in the United 
Kingdom are undergoing 
great and fundamental 
changes; and, even at this present 
time, are in a very embryotic state 
of existence. What has hitherto 
been done in them, with reference to their 
constitution and management, has been 
necessarily experimental: what is now 
being accomplished is the result of experiments 
fairly tried in what is to us an untrodden path ; 
and, though we think Schools of Art, and the means 
adopted by the State for the advancement of art- 
education generally, a subject of sufficient impor- 
tance to interest our readers ; yet we can only now 


refer to the subject as a problem in process of | 


solution,—an experiment which has arrived at a 
certain stage of its existence,—and which, though 
by no meaus a perfectly-developed scheme, is so 
far matured as to offer itself as a fair subject of 
criticism. It will be impossible, in the narrow 
limits of our review, to trace the whole history of 
Schools of Art since their first assumption of that 
name, or to detail the many and various changes 
which have occurred in them. It must suffice if 
we record some of the results achieved in the ten 
years of their existence. 

The Schools of Design were established in order 
to give an art education to the designer as a 
means of influencing those branches of manufac- 
ture which required skilled workmen to carry 
them on successfully. The partial success which 
resulted from this effurt on the part of the 
Government seemed to indicate that a more com- 
prehensive scheme was necessary to achieve such 
anend. Accordingly, in the year 1851, overtures 
were made by the School of Design authorities in 
London, to the Committee of Privy Council for 
Education, having as an object the introduction 
of elementary drawing into the national or paro- 
chial schools which were under the Committee of 
Council on Education. These overtures were 
favourably received, and it was resolved to initiate 
the formation of drawing-classes in national 
schools by the gratuitous distribution of books 
and drawing-copies among those schoolmasters 
who were apparently able to use them, and mani- 
fested a willingness to do so. The head-masters 
of the Schools of Design were charged with the 
task of distributing these examples, 

This, as might have been expected, was as 
Unsuccessful as that which had already been done 
by the Schools of Design. The school-masters 
were also to be allowed to study in the Schools of 
Design gratuitously. The Privy Council for Trade 
seemed persistently to shut its eyes to the fact 
that ordinary people value things at precisely the 
cost of such things, and that to present books 














and copies, and give the privileges of study to 
persons who themselves made no sacrifices or exer- 
tion to obtain such advantages, was precisely the 
method best adapted to cause these persons to 
undervalue the advantages offered. The same 
mistake which we noticed as having been made 
in the appointment of masters to Schools of Design 
on fixed salaries was again re-enacted in this 
minor matter. 

In 1853, on the formation of the Department of 
Practical Art, the system of grants to Schools of 
Art was entirely re-organized; the errors of the 
previous directors of the schools were carefully 
avoided; a masculine and comprehensive scheme 
of art education was inaugurated; and the foun- 
dation was laid of a sound, business-like manage- 
ment, whereby the benefits of art education should 
be extended to all alike. We must in candour 
confess that, though possessing many deficiencies 
in detail, and though the Department has blun- 
dered in some cases, as Government offices will ; 
yet the result of the Department’s operations is 
convincing proof of the soundness of its system. 
Setting minor matters aside, the Department’s 
career has been one long course of unexampled 
prosperity, which is in a great measure due to the 
masterly manner in which it is conducted. 

The first subject which received the serious 
attention of the new Department was the cost of 
maintaining the uineteen Schools of Design 
already in existence. It was found that it would 
be impossible to establish new Schools of Art on 
the principle of subsidizing each school by a 
direct grant. The nineteen Schools of Design 
existing in 1851 cost the country 7,750/., and, as 
one of the schemes of the Department was to 
establish a School of Art in every considerable 
town in the United Kingdom, the somewhat novel 
and startling principle was enunciated, that all 
new schools would have to be founded on the self- 
supporting system, as far as this was practicable. 
Other alterations are so well described in the 
second Report of the Department of 1855, that a 
quotation from its pages will give the clearest 
idea of the new system. Speaking of the Schools 
of Art (late Schools of Design) receiving direct 
grants from the Department, the Report states 
that,— 


“It was judged expedient that, while the local expenses 
should be entirely regulated by the committees, which 
were best able to control them, Parliamentary grants 
should be devoted to the proportion of instruction, either 
in fixed salaries paid direct to the masters, in an increase 
of masters, especially where necessary for public school 
teaching, in affording aid by means of examples, and in 
lectures and scholarships. It was also proposed as an 
equitable arrangement, and as an inducement to exer- 
tion on the part of the masters, that a proportion of the 
students’ fees should be in future paid to them as part of 
their income, their fixed salaries being at the same time 
reduced. Accordingly, throughout the year 1853, the 
grant schools were conducted under the new arrange- 
ment; and the result, as described in last year’s Report, 
showed a marked improvement in the attendance of 
students, as well as in the amount of fees. 

Although the progress in the improvement of the 
schools was thus considerable, the establishment of the 
elementary local Schools of Art, which to the number of 
sixteen were opened in different towns in the course of 
the year, indicated the possibility of extending to the 
public increased advantages from the subsidized schools. 

Being in operation together, the new schools were 
found, upon comparison, to possess many advantages 
over the old; as they were not only conducted at less cost 
to the State, but also enlisted a greater amount of local 
interest in their success, and extended the facilities for 
instruction to all classes of the community, while they 
were founded on a system which stimulated the exertion 
of the masters by identifying their interest with the exten- 
sion of the instruction afforded by their schools. A fur- 
ther re-adjustment of the grants to the Schools of Design 
thus became absolutely necessary. It was felt that the 
expenditure of 7,756/. in maintaining nineteen schools 
would not be justified to Parliament, when sixteen 
schools were established and carried on, the greater part 
in a very satisfactory manner, at an aggregate fixed cost 
of only 1607. per annum, and a further liability of 960/. in 
the Shape of guarantees of salaries to masters, which 
liability a year’s experience has shown to be rarely called 
into operation. It was determined, therefore, no longer 
to ask Parliameut to vote specific sums for each locality, 
but rather to extend the advantages afforded by’Parliamen- 
tary aid wherever it might be found to be most required 
and appreciated.’’ 

A circular, dated March, 1854, was issued, in which the 
old schools were invited to extend elementary instruc- 
tion to parish schools, and to assist in the promotion of 
art-knowledge among the operative classes. It was 
pointed out to the committees that a better guarantee of 
efficiency, as respects the teachers, could not be afforded 
than by the certificates of the Department, obtained under 
the new system after long study and severe training ; and 
that it was desirable to stimulate the teachers to energy 
and perseverance, when appointed, by the hope of aug- 





menting their income by a commensurate increase of | 


fees. It was also observed that instead of the appoint- 
ment of the masters remaining with the Government, 
and their control pa:tly with the Government and 
partly with the committees, as must necessarily be the 
case on the plan hitherto pursued ; the appointment and 
control of the masters ought rather to be entirely in the 
hands of the local committees, so as to avoid a divided 
authority ; and it was at the same time explained that, 
although it was not intended to supersede the master of 
any subsidized school receiving a salary from the Depart- 
ment, the new system would be extended to all, either on 
the application of committees, «r as favourable opportu- 
nities arising out of the retirement of the old masters 
might occur.” 


It should have been before remarked, that the 
Department had wholly discontinued the practice 
of appointing masters to Schools of Art on the 
mere exhibition of testimonials, and works exe- 
cuted by themselves. A training class for masters 
had been established previously to the location of the 
central school at Marlborough House; and the most 
promising of the students in it, as well as others 
who joined for the specific object of becoming art- 
masters, were now required to go through a 
severe course of study, and present themselves for 
examination at stated times, for certificates of 
competency to give art instruction. It was de- 
termined to appoint no masters who could not 
take these certificates; and though the Depart- 
ment avowed itself averse to sudden or violent 
changes in the masterships of schools, fair warn- 
ing was given to all committees that, upon new 
appointments, certificated masters would alone be 
recognized, and the new system of self-support 
from fees and subscriptions immediately be sub- 
stituted for direct subsidy. This caused a com- 
motion among the subsidized schools. From Man- 
chester, Macclesfield, Sheffield, Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, and Limerick, urgent protests and remon- 
strances were received by the Department. The 
Cork school and Belfast school were closed: at 
Stourbridge and York, the masters resigned, and 
consternation reigned supreme amongst the 
masters, whilst utter dismay seized upon the com- 
mittees. These manifestations, however, seem to 
have had very little effect on the Departmental 
directors. Birmingham, which came under the 
same regulations, instead of venting its wrath 
in pithily worded protests and remonstrances, 
founded on bad arguments and supported by 
infamous logic, set itself resolutely to work to try 
the new system ; and the result was seen from the 
report of the head-master, who informed the 
Department that “the influence of the school 
has been largely extended, and nearly three times 
more persons are under a systematic course of 
instruction in drawing at the present time than in 
1851; the cost to the public fund is less, whilst 
the masters are better paid.’’ 

Encouraged by this example, no notice was 
taken of old schools in the agonies of dissolution ; 
but where it was found practicable, as at Leeds, 
York, Stourbridge, and Coventry, the new system 
was introduced, with the acquiescence of the 
committees, and the teaching reorganized and 
most successfully carried on by the newly-appointed 
trained masters. Manchester consented to try 
the experiment for a year, and has never had 
cause to regret its sensible resolution. 

The Department resolved also no longer to pay 
a new master according to the size of his school, 
or the importance of the town in which it was 
placed. Instead of this, allowances were to be 
made according to a scale, regulated by the num- 
ber of examinations the masters had passed 
through in London. The whole curriculum of 
art-education and study was divided into six 
groups, having a certain number of branches of 
urtin each. For the successful passing, in both 
theory and practice, of cach group, a master 
would receive an annual allowance of 10/.: the 
maximum aid to be given to each teacher was not 
to exceed 50/7. Thus a desire to excel in all 
branches of art-study was generated amongst 
the masters, when, it was seen that direct 
pecuniary advantages accrued to them from 
their superior qualifications, Very businesslike 
arguments were used by the Department in 
explanation of this arrangement. The advantages 
of it were stated as being,— That, whereas the 
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vote of 7,5507. now promotes the instruction of 
operatives in only twenty places, by means of less 
than forty masters, non-certificated, the said sum 
would provide at least 200 masters certificated ; 
and that by the rules and conditions of the appoint- 
ment the influence of each master would be more 
extensively distributed.” As before remarked, the 
Department did not interfere with masters already 
in receipt of direct grants, or make them subser- 
vient to this rule, which only applied to new 
masters, 

The most characteristic feature of the new 

system was the unconditional demand of the 
Department, that a certain number of National 
or poor schools should be instructed by the masters 
of each School of Art. The minimum number 
upon which a School of Art would be recognised, 
aud the art-masters’ certificates be paid, was three, 
which was afterwards increased to five. It was 
sought by this means to extend art instruction 
among the mass of the people, instead of confining 
it as heretofore to a small class of adult artisans. 
It was suggested that all towns possessing a School 
of Art should have a minimum of one per cent. of 
the population under instruction in drawing. 

To provide for the teaching of elementary draw- 
ing in poor schools, the art-masters were allowed 
to nominate advanced students of the School of 
Art to assistantships in it; the Department 
recognising them as art-pupil teachers, and pay- 
ing them 10/. per annum, besides giving them the 
advantage of free instruction in the Schools of Art. 
The sum allowed to assistants was afterwards in- 
creased to 202. per annum, and thus remains. 
Under the direction of the head-master these 
assistants gave to poor schools one lesson per week 
of one hour’s duration for the sum of 5/. per 
annum ; though in many cases, as at present, the 
art-master himself gave the lesson, and his assistant 
a second lesson, in the same week, or in alternate 
weeks. It was a well-considered question whether 
the time usually devoted to drawing in these 
National Schools, viz., one hour per week, would 
be sufficient to give the pupils any practical power 
in drawing. The Department was at some trouble 
to obtain opinions from a large number of art- 
masters on this point. These opinions were as 
various as the temperaments of the authors of 
them. Some flatly asserted that one hour per 
week, or forty hours per year (reckoning vacations), 
was totally insufficient to give even a smattering 
knowledge to adults, of any subject, and ridiculously 
so to impart art-instruction to young children. 
Others, more sanguine, maintained a directly 
opposite opinion, The examination of children 
who had received a year’s instruction of one 
hour per week speedily set at rest the vexed 
question. By means of exercises in the subjects 
of freehand drawing, geometry, perspective, and 
model drawing, worked in the space of forty 
minutes for each subject, it was found that a very 
valuable power of drawing had been acquired. 
The accurate imitation of a form in outline cleanly 
executed from a copy ; the power of remembering, 
solving, and working out as many as six geome- 
trical problems selected from a text-book contain- 
ing sixty or seventy problems; the representation 
in outline of a geometric model drawn freehand 
from the model itself; and the working out of 
simple perspective exercises,—all these were found 
to be executed with facility by children of from 
ten to fourteen years of age, who had received a 
year’s instruction of forty hours. A method of 
teaching ‘drawing in these subjects, by means 
of copies drawn by the teacher on the black 
board, enabled large classes to be taught simul- 
taneously,—accurate proportions, carefully pointed 
out to the children,—simple constructional lines 
used in drawing symmetrical objects, familiar sub- 
jects being chosen as examples, thorough explana- 
tion of the terms used in geometrical figures, with 
tests of the accuracy of the problems given, these 
being attended to by the teachers,—were found 
to give great interest to the drawing lesson. More 


a school which has been irregularly attended 
during the week has been crowded on the occasion 
of the drawing lesson,—a gratifying testimony to 
the interest awakened by the new lesson. 

Among other reforms introduced by the Depart- 
ment, the re-adjustment of the conditions on which 
grants of copies for teaching drawing in parochial 
schools and Schools of Art are given deserves to be 
mentioned. Instead of presenting such copies 
gratuitously to poor schools, all schools were re- 


such examples. Thus Schools of Art and paro- 
chial and national schools obtained books, exam- 
ples, and casts, through the appointed agents, 
paying the usual price for them, upon which the 
Department and the agent together allowed a dis- 
count of nearly fifty per cent., whilst private 
middle-class schools received a discount of fifteen 
per cent.; and this arrangement is still in opera- 
tion with admirable effect. The only drawback 
to the arrangement is the existence of only one 
agency in London for the supply of examples, and 
the consequent prevention of requisitions being 
made for small supplies of examples, on account 
of the great delay arising in complying with the 
demands, and the proportionate important cost of 
carriage for small parcels. We have no hesita- 
tion in predicting the doubling or trebling of 
the demand for these copies if the Department 
would make arrangements for the supply of 
them through local agents in all large towns 
where a School of Art exists. This would 
dispense with the cost of carriage and the 
terrible delay of passing the copies through 
the London agent alone. No _ difficulties 
seem to have been experienced in inducing 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall to undertake the agency 
for casts and examples in London; and we see 
no reason why respectable publishing or book- 
selling firms in provincial towns should not be 
appointed as local agents. Whether appointed 
by the Department, or by Messrs, Chapman & 
Hall, is a matter of no moment; for in either case 
the increased facilities of obtaining the examples 
would materially extend the demand for them. 
This is a point we earnestly recommend to the 
serious attention of the Department’s officers, and 
feel assured it will repay any amount of trouble 
taken in bringing the suggestion into operation. 
The completion of our review, and touching 
one or two points in the management with which 
we may be less contented, must form another 
article. 








THE EXHIBITION AT FLORENCE IN AN 
ART POINT OF VIEW, 


TuE present exhibition of Italian arts and 
manufactures must be considered rather in the 
light of a general stock-taking of old goods than 
as a proof of what the country can and will pro- 
duce under a better system of government than it 
has enjoyed up to these last two years. Hitherto 
the policy of the different rulers has been to keep 
the people as much as possible at one dead level, 
and above all to prevent their travelling. Thus 
the late lamented King of Naples absolutely re- 
fused permission to his subjects tu visit the Lon- 
don Exhibition of 1851; and, true to precedent, 
the same line of conduct has been followed by the 
Papal and Austrian Governments in the present 
instance; who, like the two giants in “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” have endeavoured to prevent both 
works and men from arriving at the glorious city. 
This latter fact must be specially remembered in 
reviewing the works of art sent from Venetia and 
Rome; for it was hardly to be expected that the 
more distinguished artists (who of course have the 
most to lose) would endanger their positions for 
the sake of an opportunity which may possibly re- 
occur very shortly, when all Italy shall be united. 
As it is, a considerable number of objects have 
been smuggled across the frontiers; and every 
endeavour is now being made to sell them by lot- 
tery and otherwise, so as to avoid the expense and 
risk of their return. I only mention these facts 
to show how it happens that the great schools of 
Venice and Rome are so scantily represented. 
Now for the building. It is nothing more nor 
less than an ex-railway station. The Tuscans 


quired to pay a proportion towards the cost of 





tense horror of railway accidents, run very few 
trains, and those very slowly ; so much so, indeed, 
that it takes nearly four hours to get to Sienna, a 
distance of some fifty-four miles. Under these 
circumstances, as it may easily be conceived that 
one station is amply sufficient for all the traffic, 
and the city boasting of no less than two, one of 
them was very wisely delivered over to the Exhi- 
bition Committee, who were thereby enabled to 
carry the heavy goods into the building itself by 
rail, The station may best be described as resem. 
bling a church, composed of a double nave and 
aisles : a gallery supported upon bold brackets has 
been added to the former, and indeed runs al] 
round it ; while the latter are surmounted by an 
additional story, which serves as a picture. 
gallery. The ground-floor of the nave is filled 
with specimens of upholstery, textile manufac. 
tures, and embroidery; and the gallery is re. 
served for comestibles, such as thé Various 
preparations of maccaroni, cheeses, hams, &c, 
The lower part of the aisles contains the sculpttre 
and various rooms for the officers, juries, corps de 
garde, &c.* 

In addition to all this there are very extensive 
erections in wood. Thus, on the side of one of 
the aisles we have more picture and sétilpture 
saloons, while at the end of the nave opposite the 
entrance is a very large octagonal court, inclosing 
a garden, in the middle of which is a good-sized 
green-house containing some excellent specimens 
of tropical plants, many from the garden of Prince 
Demidoff. There is also a smaller house more 
especially devoted to the Victoria Regia and other 
aquatic plants. In the buildings inclosing the oe- 
tagon court there is a very fair collection of marbles 
and other mineral products of Italy, but more 
especially of Tuscany. This space is also partly 
devoted to china, majolica, and glass; and at 
the extreme end of all we find the throne-room, now 
given up to concerts and other assemblies. Again, 
opening from the side of the octagon, are other 
extensive ranges of buildings, not yet finished by 
the way, and partially filled with machinery and 
cattle; for it ought to be told that the scheme 
comprehends a cattle and poultry show, as well as 
arts and manufactures. As might naturally be 
expected, things are a little in arrear. It is said 
that everything will be ready by the end of the 
month ; but, inasmuch as we have not yet the least 
approach to an official catalogue, one is apt to 
doubt whether all will be completely finished before 
the close of the exhibition. Of course, any attempt 
to give an account of the various works of art is 
made considerably more difficult: by this want ; for 
the catalogue, got up by private enterprise, and sold 
about the building, is principally occupied with apo- 
logies for the gaps, which are certainly by no means 
few or far between, upon an average about three 
works being mentioned to each room. I should 
also state that all the buildings, with the ex- 
ception of the railway station, are executed in 
wood,—a mode of construction which, if it do not 
give quite so much light as iron or glass, at all 
events is more pleasing to the eye than our s0- 
called Crystal Palaces, which are apt to suggest 
ideas of ghosts of engine-boilers condemned to 
haunt the scenes of terrific explosions. 


Architecture. 


Architecture is generally, and with a great deal 
of truth, said to be the mother of all the other 
arts; but in this Exhibition I regret to say it 
makesa very sorry figure indeed. ‘The fact is, as an 
Italian architect once told the writer, that there 
is really very littlejfor an architect to do in Italy ; 
all the houses and all the churches having been 
provided by the industry of former ages. When, 
however, an opportunity does occur, as in the 
case of St. Paolo Fuori le Mura at Rome, and 
the new church (a good-sized one, by the way,) 
at Monza, the style chosen is the very tamest phase 
of the seventeenth century. I wish I could call it 
Classic or Pagan ; but, unfortunately, it in no way 
resembles anything that the Greeks or Romans ever 
thought of; and it is in this nondescript style that 
most of the exhibitors at Florence have been 
contented to work. The show, as regards num- 
bers, is not a very bad one; three entire — 
being occupied by the architectural section ; ew 
upon reading the often very lengthy — 

notices with which the designs are accompanle®, 
Mve find that nearly all of them are prize designs 
of the various academies; in fact, nearly the same 
sort of thing that our own respected Institute 
rewards with books and silver medals. Only one 
or two exhibitors give the slightest ato T 
having studied the Medieval monuments in whie 


their own country is so rich, Not but that there 
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have been here and there professors who have left 
the beaten track, and taught their pupils that 
there was actually such an art as architecture, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in Italy. 
Professor Cavallari was one of these. He illus- 
trated the cathedral and Capella Reale at Palermo, 
besides the church at Monreale; and, when re- 
moved to Milan, turned out the pagan casts from 
his lecture-room, and supplied their place with 
photographs of the best Medieval buildings of 
Europe, but more especially of Italy. 

At Florence, Signore Matas appears to be the 
Medieval architect, and has nearly completed the 
west front of Sta. Croce,—a work which was begun 
long ago, but only went as far as one or two courses 
from the ground; the building committee having 
refused the donor the permission to place his arms 
on the work. One of the first acts of the city of 
Florence on recovering its liberty has been to 
finish this facade; the expense being, as far as I 
could learn, defrayed by private subscription. The 
journals have just announced the intention of a 
committee to put up the west end of the Duomo 
for competition; but, with all due respect, I very 
much doubt whether they will obtain a more satis- 
factory design than one made, several years ago, 
by Signore Matas. I must remark that, as far as 
my observation extended, this gentleman does not 
exhibit anything beyond a few specimens of 
inlaid marbles as used at Sta.Croce. I inclose the 
notice respecting the competition for the west end 
of the cathedral, as it may interest some of your 
readers. You will observe, however, that it is left 
an open question as to whether the competition 
is to be universal, or restricted to the Italians.* 

Of the exhibitors, Calderini, of Perugia, shows 
the greatest amount of Medizvalism in his design 
for a basilica ; having evidently studied at Palermo 
aud Monreale. The drawings are beautifully 
tinted, with the exception of the one showing the 
ceiling, which is rather too crude. There is also 
avery careful outline study in pencil of the bronze 
doors at the west end of the church at Monreale, 
by Patricolo, of Palermo; but the scale is very 
much too small. However, the character is well 
preserved ; but, after all, the spectator is apt to 
ask himself whether it is not so much labour 
thrown away, and whether the draughtsman would 
not have done himself more good by making 
studies of two or three of the panels, full size. I 
have to notice but two more names, and my 
Medieval experiences of the Italian Exhibition 
are at an end. The first is Benincasa, who has sent 
in three alternative designs for a new tower to 
Messina Cathedral, and concerning which the 
least said the better; and Bracci, of Florence, 
contributes a design for a mausoleum, in the style 
of the fourteenth century. It is true that parts 
of the composition would not be much admired in 
England ; still great praise is due to this gentle- 
man for having bestowed a good deal of study 
upon the architecture of the period in question. 
His employment of coloured marbles is also very 
well managed ; and some even of his defects, such 
as bringing the windows nearly to the ground, 
are rather due to his model (the Or San Michele) 
than to himself. 

Of the Renaissance work, three designs by Pro- 
fessor Santini, for a small church in the style of 
Bramante, are decidedly the best. He also ex- 
hibits his application of iron ties to the church of 
Sta. Maria degli Angeli, near Assisi, which had 
been damaged by an earthquake ;—another proof, 
if any were needed, how necessary tie-rods are in 
climates where buildings are liable to these mis- 
fortunes. A very prominent drawing is a project 
for a London necropolis, by Falconieri, which I 
think I have seen in London. Another set of 
sepulchral buildings, by Cavaliere Rosaro, is actually 
being carried out at Genoa. There are also two 
sets of drawings for the Foreign and War Offices 
at London, one of which had no name attached; 
while the other, by Professor Monti, now of 
Bologna, has affixed to it a very long MS. state- 
ment, in which, after blaming the instructions, 
which he compares to Procrustes’ bed, he goes on 
to say that the drawings were sent off in time; 
but, owing to a delay in the transport they arrived 
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after the day appointed, and the inesorabilita 
Britannica refused to admit them. Of these two 
designs, that for the War Office is decidedly the 
best ; being conceived in the style of the Palazzo 
Ricardi, at Florence. 

Two gentlemen, not of Verona, but of Naples, 
send in academic competition designs for a theatre, 
utterly regardless of expense and of site. Signore 
Breglia has carried off the first prize; while the 
second has fallen to Signore Rosati. Both theatres 
appear to be well arranged; but as the plans 
are necessarily complicated, and all the refer- 
ences are on the side, and not written on the 
apartments, it would be impossible to do 


justice to their merits, without a very much 


longer study than could be given during a cursory 
examination. While upon the subject of theatres, 
I ought not to forget the large model of the 
Scala, at Milan, exhibited downstairs, in the oc- 
tagonal part of the building. The object is to 
show the application of all the improvements 
necessary for all large theatres. Unfortunately, 
Signor Ronchi, who is the author of the model, 
forgets to tell us in his explanation whether the 
said improvements have or have not been applied 
to the Scala; and, as there is no official catalogue, 
the inquiring stranger is of course left in the 
dark. The improvements consist principally in 
causing the stalls and pit-seats to go down by 
means of machinery, so that their backs form part 
of the floor, and thus the whole area can be used 
as a ball-room, The pit also rises, But, to return 
to the architecture. Signore Breglia exhibits two 
other competition drawings,—viz., a restoration of 
the Forum at Pompeii (the Temple end); and a 
collection of Pompeian fragments. In this case 
his competitor is Signore Fiocca, who, I think, if 
we look only at the drawings, has rather the 
better of it, inasmuch as he has better seized the 
local polychromy, while his rival has taken refuge 
in very black and ugly shadows. The rest of the 
architectural designs may be dismissed with a 
simple mention, inasmuch as they are mere studies, 
made without any regard to expense or site. Thus 
Calderini gives us a temple for great men, and an 
academy tor fine arts (why did he not letter the 
latter as being especially designed as a proposed 
substitution for the present affair in Trafalgar- 
square P); Laurenzi, a military college ; Gardi, a 
palais de justice; Fischera, another Pantheon for 
great men (by the way, can any one tell us what 
great men are supposed to do in a Pantheon ?); 
Grassetti, an asylum for 100 children; Santini, a 
sepulchral monument for a royal personage,—name 
not stated,—and a university for 1,800 students ; 
while Maganini, of Leghorn, has a whole album of 
designs for all sorts of buildings, some of which 
have been executed. One of the best things in 
the architectural department is a design for a 
monument in honour of France, by Rossi and 
Ravezzi, of Sienna. It is in the form of a trun- 
cated obelisk, upon the top of which is an eques- 
trian statue of the chosen of I do not know how 
many millions,—viz., his Majesty Napoleon III. ; 
and immediately below him, at the four angles, 
are four angels, holding palm branches. The 
whole effect is particularly good. The bareness of 
the obelisk is obviated by means of bronze wreaths, 
while the pedestal contains a chapel! because, 
as the authors say, “the whole interior is to 
be sacred to the religioso colto di Dio.” For 
my own part, I am inclined to think that, 
having perhaps read some of the Ecclesiological 
Society’s publications, they were seized with a 
desire to do a little symbolism, and therefore put 
the chapel under Louis Napoleon to signify the 
present state of the papacy. My task is finished 
as regards the architecture of the exhibition when 
I have noticed the design for the Casa Majorana, 
by Basile, of Palermo, which is described by the 
author as being in the Arabo-Sicilian style, with 
the addition of modern improvements. It is, I 
think, unnecessary to describe it. As to the draw- 
ings themselves (I mean the whole collection), 
they are nearly all elevations, and coloured up in 
the manner our fathers so much delighted in, as 
they are either shaded up with Indian ink until 
they look as if they had been put up the chimney, 
or else tinted over with yellow ochre or burnt 
umber until they appear to have undergone a 
lengthened process of baking; either of which 
styles has the advantage of making good architec- 
ture look bad, and bad architecture look passable, 
so that the designer never knows what he is about. 
I ought also to say that in the majority of cases 
the windows are boldly put in with the very dark- 
est Indian ink. The Italian architects appear 
also to have a great disinclination to put scales to 
their drawings, or to write on the plans; the rooms 
being simply numbered, and the explanation 
appended at the side—a practice which very con- 





siderably increases the difficulty of an examina- 
tion. It is much to be hoped that, when the next 
exhibition of Italian art takes place, the country- 
men of Dante will give some proof of having 
studied the noble domestic architecture of his 
time. Already a beginning has been made by 
the restoration of the Bargello or Palazzo del 
Podesti—a restoration which, I am happy to say, 
has been exceedingly well carried out, although it 
is still to be hoped that the architect will replace 
the picturesque abatjour which covered the stair- 
case, and which, I am sorry to say, has been 
removed. W. Buraes. 








PORTLAND STONE. 


THE following observations are by Mr. William 
Gray, of the Royal Engineer Department, and 
form part of a more extended memoir of the Geo- 
logy of the Isle of Portland. 

In position, Portland is situated in the county 
of Dorset, nearly opposite Weymouth, and is 
connected with the main land by a remarkable 
bank of shingle, which extends for some miles, as 
far as Abbotsbury. 

In configuration it is wedge-shaped, with the 
axis, or centre line of the wedge running north- 
east, and is composed of a series of strata, marine 
and fresh water, slightly inclined. The series of 
strata, though not everywhere exhibited together, 
yet when grouped asa whole afford a vertical sec- 
tion of about 525 feet; hard rocks of a light 
colour giving about 145 feet ; dark brown sandy 
deposits about 45 feet ; and the Kimmeridge clay 
formation the remaining 335. The sides, which to 
the east and west present bold fronts to the sea, 
have been much affected by landslips. 

The several beds, as developed in this island, 
may be enumerated as follow :— 


Sand and gravel of the Raised Beach. 
(Calcareous slate ; 8 to 30 feet thick. 

Clay band. 

Bacon-tier; 1 to 14 ft. 

Clay band; 8 ft. 

Aish; 3 ft. 

Soft burr; 1 ft. to 14 in. 

Dirt-bed ; 1 ft. to 16 in. 

Top-rising ; 2 ft. 

Cap; 4 to 7 ft. 

Seam of black earth. 

\Skull-cap; 20 in. to 3ft. 

Roach; 3 ft. 

Whit-bed; 9 ft. (The really best bed of stone.) 
Curf and waste, with chert-beds; 6 it. 

4 Roach; 14 to 2 ft. 

Liane or lower tier; 5 ft. (Called also the 


A 


Belonging to the 
Purbeck series. 





Portland 
stone. 


** Best-bed.’’) 
Limestone and chert; 75 ft. 
Blue clay ; 8 to 10 ft. 
Portland sand; 45 ft. 
Kimmeridge clay, with septaria; 335 ft. seen. 


Above the Portland sand, and between it and 
the Portland stone, there is a stratum of blue 
clay, about 8 or 10 feet thick. This receives the 
surface drainage, after percolating through the 
several layers of the Portland stone; and therefore 
it becomes the source from which the fresh-water- 
supply for the island is procured. 

Leaving this stratum of clay, we next, in an 
ascending order, meet with a series of solid beds 
of stone interstratified by layers of chert, making 
up a total thickness of 75 feet. The thickness of 
the several layers varies considerably, yet the 
general characteristics of each are very similar: 
they are all fossiliferous, they are all broken and 
shattered, and there is not a bed in the series of 
any marketable value. 

It is through this series that the Vern Ditch (in 
connection with Portland defences) is cut, where 
a most favourable opportunity is afforded for its 
examination and study. This cutting, when 
finished, will, in the aggregate, make up a length 
of 1,100 yards, by in width 100 feet, and in depth 
from 30 to 75 feet. From this the enormous 
quantity of 1,073,000 tons must be removed. The 
excavated material is used in constructing the 
breakwater now in progress, under the Admiralty, 
in Portland roads, 

The first thing that strikes the visitor in this 
excavation is the extraordinary regularity of the 
strata ; a narrow bed of stone between layers of 
chert can be traced for a long distance, and many 
of the beds as developed here can be recognized 
again on the cliffs on the eastern and western sides 
of the island. Some beds are sub-divided and again 
united within a short dissance, one bed in particu- 
lar, showing a thickness of 14 feet at the entrance 
to the ditch, is sub-divided within a short distance 
on that face into several beds. 

The general thickness of the beds of stone is 
from two to five feet, and the cherty beds vary 
from six inches to three feet. Sometimes the chert 
runs from one layer into another, and very often 
the rents in the bed of stone between two layers 
of chert are filled up with chert also, so that it 
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looks on some sections like vertical, or almost 
vertical markings, made with a tar-brush. The 
horizontal beds of chert, where a fresh section is 
opened, appear almost black, and contrast strongly 
with the light colour of the intermediate beds of 
stone. ‘his difference of colour is soon mellowed 
down by the growth of lichens and other vegeta- 
tion. Some of the cherty layers are made up of 
shells, and in the upper beds of this series cherty 
nodules are not uncommon, which, when broken, 
show a shell in the centre. These nodules vary 
from the size of an egg to the size of a heavy 
cannon-shot. In the lowest beds the chert is in 
irregular patches, as if collected round a branch 
nucleus, and a section shows a number of parallel 
lines from the centre to the surface of the mass, 
disposed in concentric rings. 

The beds, so remarkably regular, and almost 
horizontal in the cross section, suddenly dip at a 
considerable angle (30 degrees) on the east and 
west faces. ‘This seems to have been caused by 
slips parting in the direction of fissures, and be- 
coming thus tilted over in the direction of the 
slopes already described. The Ditch in one direc- 
tion, on the west face, is cut through a slip of this 
kind ; and on the east face the tilted nature of the 
strata causes a difficulty in forming the contem- 
plated perpendicular escarpment. 

Leaving the cherty beds, we next come upon 
the “lower tier” of the Portland stone proper, 
or “ base-bed,” commonly called the “ best-bed.” 
It is the oldest bed reached by the quarrying 
operations of the island for trade purposes. 

On the Vern Hill,—which is a comparatively 
level space of about 50 acres at the northern end 
of the island, bounded by the slopes described in 
the beginning of this paper,—the base-bed has 
been quarried to a limited extent; but, as might 
be expected from its geological position, the quan- 
tity was scanty, and of inferior quality; for in 
Portland the beds, whether they merely crop out 
by running with a quicker dip than the fall of the 
surface, or run parallel with the surface, in either 
case, are very much broken and shattered for about 
8 or 12 feet from tbe surface. The base-bed, in 
this shattered condition, extends over the greater 
part of the Vern Hill. It runs out to the south 
as it approaches the Ditch, and from about 200 
feet at the other side of the Ditch, where it again 
crops out. It continues all over the island. 

The local term “ best-bed,” as applied to the 
stratum now under consideration, has caused no 
little confusion and disappointment; for, though 
it possesses the finest texture and the most uni- 
form colour of any bed on the island, it is not 
really the best for many of the purposes to which 
it is at presentapplied. It is liable to rapid decay 
when exposed to the weather; but, being soft, it 
is easily and economically sawn into any size, and, 
therefore, meets with demand in the market. There 
can be no objection to its use fur inside work, 
where it answers admirably, and the wonder is, 
that it is not oftener so employed; but, for oué- 
side work it is ruinous, 


The misapplication of | 





bed is a misnomer, and like the term best-bed, as 
applied to the lowest bed, leads to confusion, for 
whit-bed, in contradistinction to best-bed, implies 
that the former is whiter, and second in quality 
to the latter, whereas, in reality, the whit-bed 
is the darkest and best, and (what is called) the 
best-bed is the lightest and worst. 

Architects should carefully note those distinc- 
tions. The texture of the base-bed differs from 
that of the whit-bed, in that the former is com- 
paratively free from fossils, whereas the latter 
contains a great quantity of comminuted shells, 
the fragments being just small enough to impart 
a light brown tint to the stone, without giving it 
a speckled appearance. 

The durability of this stone, as compared with 
the base-bed, may be occasioned by the quantity 
of crystallized carbonate of lime by which it is 
impregnated, derived from the contained shells. 
The centre of the whit-bed proves the best for 
exposure to weather, inasmuch as the top, and 
more particularly the bottom, of the bed is much 
softer. A knowledge of this fact is necessary to 
the proper disposal of this stone in architectural 
works, and to counteract the injurious effect of the 
workmen’s practice in dressing the top or bottom 
of the bed for the fine or exposed surface. The 
whit-bed is generally about 9 feet high, and is 
necessarily split up into smaller blocks before it 
leaves the quarry. When a block the full height 
of the bed is parted in the centre, two stones are 
produced, each of which has a hard and soft face, 
the hardest being that part nearest the parting 
joint, and the softer, the parts next the top and 
bottom of the bed respectively. 

When a mason is given one of these stones to 
work, he selects the softest part for the face, 
taking the least amount of labour to produce the 
more particular surface required ; the result must 
therefore be to the disadvantage of the stone. 
Whereas, had the centre portion of the original 
block been selected for the face-work, the result 
would be more durability, as well as uniformity of 
colour. The foregoing observations apply more 
particularly when the stone is laid square with 
the direction of its bed, and not “on its natural 
or quarry bed,” as is generally specided, and, 
indeed, most necessarily so, when the stone is of a 
laminated or fissile structure ; but with Portland 
stone, for the reasons stated, it is questionable 
whether any advantage would be derived from 
insisting on laying the blocks on the quarry-bed ; 
it would require constant, untiring supervision to 
secure the fulfilment of such a condition, and very 
few, except the practical workman, can detect in 
some blocks of Portland stone which way the bed 
runs, unless by the difference in quality between 
the centre of the layer and its top and bottom ; 
and when this difference is apparent, it would be, 
indeed, unwise to enforce the above rule, viz.,— 
“that every stone should be laid on its natural or 
quarry-bed.” 

The quality of the Whit-bed—/ike all the other 
beds in Portland—varies considerably ; for exam- 


the term “ best-bed,” and the injudicious employ-/| ple, in one part of the Admiralty quarries it is 
ment of it for works exposed to atmospheric excecdingly rough and frothy, containing numerous 
influences, had created a considerable prejudice | shells and white spots of a calcareous substance ; 
against it, and many thousand tons that should the latter crystallized in concentric rings; whereas, 
have been quarried in Portland are left behind, in the same quarry, nay, even at the other side of a 
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most correct when applied to what is commonly | is the fact. 


called the best-bed; for it is the dase, or lowest 
bed quarried in the Isle of Portland, It is very 
uniform in its texture and colour, free from fossils, 


Generally speaking, the beds produce the best 
quality of stone northwards. At the north-west, 
both whit-bed and base-bed are of excellent qua- 


and may be had in any reasonable sized blocks, lity; farther south, the whit-bed reaches its 
not more than 5 feet in one direction, this being | highest degree of perfection, but the base-bed 


the average thickness of the bed. 
Between the roach of the base-bed and the 
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fails in quality ; at the south-west both are infe- 
rior. On the east side of the island the base-bed 


whit-bed, or really best bed, there intervenes a j is very good, and the Whit-bed is coarse and shelly ; 
bed, or beds, called by the quarrymen “ curf,” and both beds are again deteriorated in quality south- 
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The former may 


and is often subdivided by similar layers; the | sometimes be found almost equal to the latter, 


quality of the stone, too, varies considerably, and 
is never fit for particular work. In some of the 
quarries, as on the eastern side, the curf is very 
much like the base-bed, and contaius very little 
flint or chert. Towards the centre of the island 
it is more like the roach of the base-bed, and con- 
tains similar fossils; but in the western quarries 
the curf is worthless, and is all thrown aside with 
the waste. Its general thickness is about 6 feet, 
it is sometimes much more, and often considerably 
less; indeed, it is absent in one or two places, or 
only represented by a layer of oyster-shells. The 
curf contains similar fossils to the roach of the 
base-bed, but in less quantity. 

Next above the curt is the whit-bed, or the true 
best-bed of Portland stone. The local term whit- 





but, asarule, the distinction between curf and 
roach should always be observed, and the former 
never put where roach is intended, particularly 
in exposed situations, as sea-walls or docks. What 
has been said relative to the curf equally applies 
to the roach of the base-bed, already noticed. 

Overlying and closely associated with the Whit- 
bed is the celebrated Roach, a local term applied 
to a layer of about 3 feet thick, made up almost 
entirely by casts of various shells, such as a 
Cerithium Portlandicum, Trigonia incurva, Tri- 
gonia gibbosa, Neritoma sinuosa, Pleurotomaria 
rugata, Lucina Portlandica, &c. 

For durability the Roach cannot be surpassed, 
yet, notwithstanding this latter quality, it has not 
heretofore met with much favour in the market : 





hence thousands of tons quarried and squared up, 
have for many years been left lying about in all 
directions in the quarry-heaps, and hundreds of 
tons more have been covered up in the quarry 
uébris or “tipped”? over the western cliffs; lat. 
terly, however, it has received more attention, 
and it is now beginning to be extensively em. 
ployed on large works ofall kinds where its rough. 
ness is not an objection; for docks, sea-walls, 
heavy abutments, or bridges, it answers admirably, 

In selecting even this bed for building purposes, 
care must be taken that no portion of the Curf.- 
bed, or even the Roach of the Base-bed is substi- 
tuted; for, unlike the Roach proper, neither of 
the latter will stand the weather, nor are they by 
any means as strong as the best Roach. Though 
very much alike in appearance, the good Roach is 
easily distinguished from the others by its darker 
colour; it is more silicious; and the cast of the 
Cerithium Portlandicum is peculiar to it. 

The Roach-bed is, on the average, about 8 feet 
thick, and blocks of almost any lateral dimen. 
sions can be procured from the quarries; blocks 
are sometimes raised, containing so many as twenty 
tons. The bed is made up of three layers; the 
lowest is rather compact and close-grained, re. 
sembling the underlying Whit-bed. In the west 
quarries this lowest division of the Roach contains 
the peculiar white, cylindrical crystallizations 
noticed in the rough Whit-bed of the Admiralty 
quarries. The centre division is that which gives 
the Roach its peculiarity, being made up (as de- 
scribed above) of numberless casts of shelis. The 
upper and smallest division of the Roach is rather 
laminated, and resembles, in a faint degree, the 
calcareous state of the overlying beds. These three 
divisions are not easily divided, they are all 
closely combined in one mass. It is remarkable, 
that the Roach-stone will not cleave readily in 
the direction of a plane parallel with the bed, or 
line of deposition. The quarrymen invariably 
cleave it in a direction square with the bed, and 
the fracture thus produced is uniform and regular; 
whereas, if the stone were split, with the bed, the 
fracture would be irregular and wasteful. 

The Roach is the most recent formation of the 
Portland series; immediately above it comes the 
first bed of the Purbeck ; but between those beds, 
and more particularly attached to the Roach, there 
are irregular patches of flints, full of shells; in 
the upper surface of the flints the shells are 
especially well preserved. ‘The variety of shells 
here discovered is very great, from the large oyster 
and pecten to the smallest cyrena, but it is difli- 
cult to detach perfect specimens, owing to the 
refractory character of the flint; polished speci- 
mens, and pebbles from the beach composed of it, 
give very good sections of the shells which it 
contains. 

The next bed above the Roach is the “ Skull- 
cap,” so called from its position with regard to 
the Roach: though thus closely associated, they 
are essentially different, the Roach being of ma- 
rine origin, and belonging to the Portland series, 
and the cap of fresh-water origin, and belonging 
to the Purbeck series. 

We now come upon the most peculiar of all the 
beds in the Island of Portland, that of the ‘ Great 
Dirt-bed.” ‘This is a layer of black mould from 
12 to 16 inches thick, containing silicified stumps 
of trees and remains of cycadex, with rounded 
stones about the size of an egg. If it is difficult to 
account for the solidity of the Portland beds 
superimposed upon clay, it is a matter of no less 
surprise and difficulty that the fossil remains of 
plants should be converted into a hard silicious 
stone, while the soil upon which they grew pre- 
serves its character unaltered. 

Immediately above it there is a bid about 12 or 
14 inches thick, called the “soft burr.” It is 
used in the island for building dwelling-houses, 
which its soft porous nature causes to be exceed- 
ingly damp. 

Having passed through the several beds, as 
they are developed in Portland, it is only neces- 
sary to notice the ancient raised sea-beach of 
the “ Bill,” to complete our survey of the geology 
of the isle. , 

To the south of the island, on the west side, and 
close to the Bill (or the most southern point of 
the island), there is an extensive deposit of gravel 
and sand resting on the cap, being the accumu- 
Jation of an ancient sea-beach. It is now raised 
about 25 feet above the water, and is deposited 
in alternate layers of coarse and fine gravel and 
sand. Here and there rents or fissures occur, 
which are filled up with clay, a circumstance 
worthy of observation ; for, if it can be discover 
that those rents are but continuations of the 
fissures in the underlying stone, it will go & 
great way to prove that the latter were produ 
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uent to the deposit and elevation of the 
_ Some of the gravel has been consolidated 
into a concretionary mass, by the infiltration of 
a caleareous matter, so as to form a conglomerate 
udding-stone. 
"Tt is pid this that the sand used for building 
purposes on the island is obtained, thousands of 
tons being used on the extensive works in progress 
on the Vern Hill. There are no remains of shells, 
or other organic body, found in those sand and 
ravel pits, but on the east side, and north 
of both lighthouses, to the edge of the cliff, there 
is another deposit of a finer description, which is 
full of shells and roots of plants; one layer, of 
about 7 inches thick, is composed entirely of shells 
in a perfect condition, and where they are exposed 
in section they are conglomerated together like 
the pebbles of the pudding-stone. Thousands of 
those shells can be gathered in a few minutes. 
The deposit is about 40 feet above the level of 
the sea. 4 
From the above remarks it will be seen that a 
visit to the Isle of Portland will well repay the 
inquiring geologist, who will find a full week’s 
enjoyment rambling over its cliffs, numerous quar- 
ries, and rocky seaboard, and who cannot fail 
securing, by the exercise of his eyes, hands, and 
hammer, very many specimens. The immediate 
neighbourhood, also, is no less interesting and in- 
structive, and possesses an excellent guide in Mr. 
Damon’s two small and inexpensive volumes.* 








SHEFFIELD ROUSED. 


To find fault is always an odious task; yet it 
is often a duty that it is necessary to fulfil. In 
every vocation of life there must be adepts and 
there must be novices; and the performances of 
the latter cannot attain the perfection exhibited 
in those of the former without fault having been 
found, without the blemishes in the ’prentice- 
work having been pointed out, and the required 
improvements distinctly explained. It would be 
easy, in our survey of large towns, to gloss over 
all imperfections, and dwell only upon the prin- 
cipal public buildings, any remains of antiquity 
there might be, and the beautiful landscape 
around. But towhatend? We feel it to be our 
duty to extend as far as possible a knowledge of 
those conditions of existence that are favourable 
to the maintenance of health; and to do our 
utmost towards bringing about the accomplish- 
ment of them. Should we suffer ourselves to be 
diverted from the advancement of these objects 
by vulgar abuse and misrepresentation, we should 
be guilty of cowardice, for which we might be 
justly blamed. It may sometimes happen that 
we disturb anest of hornets; but what of that 
if, on the other hand, we aid in the mitigation 
of disease and premature death in a hive of 
industry ? 

To the honour of the press, it must be recorded 
that these are the views echoed by staff and ranks 
alike, with but rare exception. In the case of 
Sheffield, the local Daily Telegraph has—in its 
own words—long advocated the necessity of 
sweeping sanitary arrangements; but it must 
protest against the Builder finding any especial 
fault with Sheffield. The energy of the town, the 
Telegraph states, has been expended in its growth ; 
the consequence has been that since the great 
cholera year sanitary improvement has not kept 
pace with the development of the population. 
But,—the Builder must not say so. 


“The fact is, that Sheffield is not an unhealthy town. 
For its size, and the nature of its trades, it is the con- 
pave 3 3 and this may be ascribed, no doubt, to the fact 

at while the town has been increasing in the manner 
—* great numbers of the population have betaken 
: emselves to the outskirts, and on the breezy hill sides 
ct built, thanks to the many building societies who 
bs tted them, whole villages of houses, with gardens, 

at keep the people healthy, a." occupied with healthy 
—— and amusements after. siness hours. Never- 
4 eless, we do not deny that there is some truth in the 
€scription given of the localities he has visited, and that 
& great improvement ought to be made inthem. Ener- 
- Measures ought to be taken to do away with the 
if proach cast upon us by the writer in the Builder; but 
Bee. were to say what these measures should be, we 
. ould be under the dread of having the knout applied 
Jon, vigorously by our friend Mr. Hutchinson. A local 
— Hume, he cries out against the expenditure of 
re re money on all occasions, and, unfortunately for the 
be St interests of the town, he and others who think like 
im are strong enough to destrey the chance of the town 
a accomplishing any great and comprehensive mea- 
oo of local improvement. We hope, however, that the 
ong view taken by a stranger, and published to all the 
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world by so respectable a journal as the Bui/der, will show 
to all the members of that body that they are standing 
in the way and obstructing the progress of the town, in 
many other respects so satisfactory, by opposing the 
march of improvement in that direction.”’ 


Mighty Mr. Hutchinson ! Unfortunate Sheffield! 

At a recent meeting of the police commissioners 
a Mr. Ironside read part of our article on the 
sanitary condition of the town, and after a few 
desultory remarks, embracing a range from St. 
Paul the Apostle to Quin the actor, summed up 
with a statement that all he had to say about it 
was that it was untrue; upon which Alderman 
Unwin bore testimony to the fidelity of our por- 
traiture:—“ There is too much truth in it, sir; 
there is no mistake about that.” 

Thus far our case is confirmed. We next find 
a self-elected champion of the exulcerations of 
Sheffield, one Mr. Saunders, taking up the cudgels. 
In two long letters, in the course of which the case 
of Guinness Hill, Laurent’s Casino, an episode in 
which the French Prince Imperial is “ discovered ” 
making mud pies with two dirty gamins, seven 
tables of statistics, and a good deal of personal 
and coarse abuse, are mixed up asin a pot pourri,— 
this person endeavours to write down any steps 
towards ensuring better health for the Sheffield 
operatives and their families. “There are, doubtless, 
delusions,” he says, “in everything; but the 
greatest of all, at the present day, is the over- 
stretched sanitary delusion.” His rhodomontades 
are only noticeable on the score that the writer is 
one of the aldermen, and the author of a pam- 
phlet dedicated to William Fawcett, esq., at the 
date of its publication (1856) mayor of Sheffield, 
entitled, “ Sheffield as it is, and as it ought to be.” 
In this statistics are used to prove the reverse of 
what theseven tables are now made to show, and 
such a picture is painted of the town as should call 
the attention of the most pre-occupied person to the 
horrors of its condition, and by the side of which 
our own more unvarnished tale pales. In this 
he boldly asserts that “the accumulations of stink- 
ing filth in Sheffield exceed those of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Bristol, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow.” He goes on to say,—In no town of 
its size in the United Kingdom are there so few 
water-closets; in no town so many middens. 
These plague spots are made large, and capable of 
containing from three to ten cart-loads of dirt. 
Once a year they are, or ought to be, according to 
the opinion of tenants, cleaned out, so that during 
the major portion of the year they are filled with 
heaps of festering filth, causing sickness and death 
to float up every breath of air.(!!) Go up the 
courts in Pea Croft and Holles Croft,—even in 
Scotland-street,—and see the accumulated filth 
overflowing the tops of the middens, and falling 
on the stones of the yards. So sickening often 
are the smells, that I have been compelled to 
leave the courts to avoid illness. This is no ex- 
aggerated picture; our very inspectors enter such 
places with camphor-bags to their nostrils. (!) 
The effect of all this is, that the inhabitants of 
such courts are sickly creatures, and are soon 
driven by disease to the workhouse.” Then, with 
even a prodigality of adjectives, he calls the three 
rivers filthy, green, stinking, poisonous pools. The 
waters are perfectly stagnant, green as grass, and 
covered with poisonous gases, arising from the 
accumulation of the filth of years. The blood and 
refuse of the killing shambles renders the position 
of the Don, from the Lady’s Bridge, perfectly 
dangerous to the health of the town, especially 
when we remember that the main sewer of Sheffield 
enters at this spot.” Now, although these state- 
ments are neither grammatically nor clearly made, 
and it must be obvious that it is the polluted con- 
dition of the Don, not its position, that affects 
the health of theinhabitants of thetown,—although 
the statements are not made with the perspicuity 
so desirable in charges of the kind, stil], the general 
tenor of his declamatory “Views of Sheffield” 
more than confirms all we have said in our descrip- 
tion of the evils that require removal. 

But in the two long vulgar letters he has been 
so unwise as to insert in the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph he gives himself the lie direct,—eats his 
own words, proclaims with a brazenness we thought 
belonged only to a “‘ cheap Jack ” the salubrity of 
Sheffield and the ignorance of those who say other- 
wise. He presumes to impugn our motives for 
urging improvements all but fanatics must 
acknowledge needful. What can be his for this 
extraordinary recantation and stultification? He 
says :— I could draw a piquant picture of No, 1, 
York-street, Covent-garden, and the streets ad- 
jacent the office of the Builder.” Supposing he 
has this ability, have these columns never borne 
witness to the direful need of prompt and efficient 
cures for evils nearer home than Sheffield? Have 
the early and continued labours of writers in this 





journal been of no avail in lessening London 
Shadows and bridging Town Swamps? Has 
London done nothing? Is there no Metropolitan 
Board of Works? Do not the estimates for the 
Main Drainage amount to three millions sterling ? 
And do not these works embrace fifty miles of 
main intercepting sewers, in some places crossing 
alternately under and over navigable rivers, rail- 
ways, canals and roads? Are there no new 
churches, no new streets, no old close courts 
opened out, no rookeries razed to the ground ? 

Utterly scornful of consistency, Alderman 
Saunders, who, in 1856, said that “under the 
influence of bad drainage, smoke, and filth, death 
is truly rampant,” now declares “ that the present 
system is not very injurious to the health of those 
who live on the borders of our streams.” Having 
in 1856 said, “ I now pass on to those abominable 
slaughter-houses where about 230 oxen, 500 sheep, 
150 calves, and 200 lambs are killed every week. 
From these animals all the blood and refuse is 
allowed to run into the river close to the Blonk 
Wheel, where in times of drought i¢ is unable to 
pass away, and remains putrefying amidst the 
mud, sending up over the town a deadly miasma,”— 
having in 1856 made this declaration; in 1861, 
with an aggravated condition of the same locality 
existing, he sees no fault in it but being “too 
much in the town.” The great quantities of 
metal dust which we described as being thrown 
out of the windows of the factories (locally called 
wheels), and lying in great heaps on the banks 
of the rivers, the redoubtable alderman says are 
simply “ wheelswarf, pulverised stone, iron, or 
steel, and might remain in heaps to the end of 
time without creating an offence.” Here we have 
the Newcastle argument again. Dirt, and dust, 
and smells had never hurt a certain alderman, 
and for his part he thought “they were rather 
healthful than otherwise.” Yet Newcastle has 
listened and believed. A Town Improvement 
Committee has been delegated to organize a 
thorough sanitary reform that is to include every 
hole and corner as well as the handsome streets 
in the town. Every dingy chare has been lime- 
washed, the scavenging has been carried on with 
redoubled assiduity. The water has been analyzed, 
and found to contain nations of microscopic 
monsters, known as water-pigs, besides myriads 
of animalcules not dignified with distinctive names, 
and other impurities. 

In his second letter this person grows more 
audacious; assumes that we mentally revel in filth ; 
“that we are vain and conceited ;” misquotes us, 
and perverts the meaning of various passages in 
our papers on Sheffield, by suppressing parts of 
sentences necessary to theirsense. Thus he says :— 
“The Builder condemned a privy attached to the 
White Hart Inn, in Waingate, which he said was 
most offensive, and ought to be replaced by a 
water-closet, when it is, and has been for years, a 
water-closet, and in perfect order ; so that if any 
offence is created, it is by the very apparatus he 
so strongly recommends.” What we really did 
say about this was, “Still in Waingate, near the 
Townhall, there are more ash-pits, and one close to 
the bar window of the Old White Hart.” He con- 
tradicts himself right and left; not only what he 
published five years ago is set aside, but what he 
now says at the beginning of a sentence is contra- 
dicted before he gets to the end of it. “ With re- 
spect to the muddy banks [he says |, where the dams 
are not dug out of the rocks, the banks are covered 
with loose stones. As to their shallowness they 
are, all over, 40 feet deep; and the only shallow- 
ness could have been in the critic’s mind.” 
There is no scum on the water, noslime. Yet, 
in 1856, this same individual writes,—“ I feel no 
hesitation in saying that one-third of the deaths 
that take place in Sheffield, from preventible 
causes, arises from the poisonous waters of our 
dams and pestilential water-courses.” (!) What 
vested interest can Alderman Saunders have newly 
acquired in the putrescence of Sheffield ? 

On the same sheet with his second letter are 
two insertions, bearing on the questions under 
discussion. The one is a report of a cab accident, 
beginning, “‘ Owing to the greasy nature of the 
streets :”? the other, an advertisement of a book, 
by Dr. Hall, containing twelve miscroscopic 
illustrations of consumption, and the Sheffield 
Grinder’s Disease ! 

Other letters have appeared, taking different 
views of the question. One of these, signed 
“ Emanuel Styles,” contains the following happy 
satire :— 

‘* We dirty! This is a gross libel. A Judy may walk 
in winter, in satin shoes, through any of our streets, and 
no one would feel disposed, not seeing the necessity, to 
carry her in his arms. This speaks voiumes in our 


favour. Then again, where can we find the air purer 
than here? In our back streets and alleys the very roses 
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nearly stifle us with their fragrance, and how beautifully 
green are their leaves, and how exquisitely pencilled 
their flowers! The geraniums, a tremendous family, 
are here in all perfection; and so are the myrtle, the 
hyacinth, and the sensitive plant: and a short time ago 
we discovered in a lane, in the heart of the town, in all 
its luxuriance, that sweet little flower, ‘‘ forget-me-not,” 
nor shall we forget it. Then again, look at our domestic 
fowls ; see the cock and his wives strutting in our streets. 
Where do you see colours such as they display? Mark 
the fine red, the jet black, and the pure white. In look- 
ing upon them you might imagine yourselves in the back 
‘woods of America, where animate and inanimate nature 
is in a kind of virgin state. With such objects as these 
before our eyes, itis disgraceful to talk of our dirty streets. 
Look on the very dogs—and we have a few in the town— 
how fine, and glossy, and clean are their coats ; they 
could not dirty themselves if they wished!’ 


The Sheffield Independent begins a leader on 
our labours in terms that cannot be called com- 
plimentary. The Builder winds up, he says, “ by 
describing Sheffield as devoid of the decencies of 
civilization as it was in the Dark Ages! If this 
flippant censor had known Sheffield thirty or forty 
years ago, he would have had to make a different 
comparison.” Where did our esteemed contem- 
porary get his logic? (we will say nothing about 
his English this time). Certainly not from Oxford. 
If Sheffield were worse 40 years ago than it 
is now, that is no evidence that it was not better 
400 years before! Further, however, the Jnde- 
pendent actually says in the same article, “‘ There 
are few towns that have accomplished so little in 
the way of street improvement during the last 60 
years” as Sheffield! The badness of the case had 
flustered the usually clear head of the Independent. 
However, he soon recovers himself ; throws over- 
board the dirt-advocates ; admits readily that 
there are some salient points upon which we have 
put our hands, and that it is desirable to consider 
the hints we have given. “The necessity for 
improvement in many respects [the writer con- 
tinues]|, is great and urgent, and we are glad of 
the Builder’s aid to press them upon our towns- 
men.” And having righted himself, he wisely 
urges the town to action, and promises a good 
result,—‘ Let the state of Sheffield be well con- 
sidered, and its improvement be undertaken at 
once prudently and boldly, and not many years 
would pass over our heads without affording proofs 
that we had conferred on ourselves and our pos- 
terity a great and growing benefit.” 

Of private letters confirming the general truth- 
fulness of our statements we have half a dozen. 
“In every word of your stricture [ writes a lead- 
ing inhabitant}, I most cordially agree: we are ina 
disgraceful state. I tried for.an Improvement 
Bill when in the town council, but, together with 
all its supporters, I was rejected at the first re-elec- 
tion! and the project was stopped by King Mob.” 

In fine, there is but one opinion amongst the 
honest and sensible in Sheffield on the subject of 
the sanitary reforms we urge. They are of the 
most vital need. But how false and impertinent 
of the Builder to say so! He came to Sheffield, 
and saw nothing better than an infant gnawing a 
decayed leek on a scavenage heap; saw the water, 
the dams, the ducks, the seven, twenty, and the 

Jew fruit-trees, and the barrowful of rushes, and 
yet had the hardihood to say that the supply was 
not so pure as it should be. Thought our dust 
and snioke injurious to health, when they are both 
to be found in London. Did not like our middens, 
when, of the two, well-kept middens are preferable 
to water-closets. Objected tothe character of the 
entertainment provided for the working classes at 
the music-hall as not elevating, when there is a 
female Blondin in London who walked upon a 
rope stretched over the Thames, and nearly fell 
into the river. What sad mistakes! what libellous 
statements!! Said the Smoke Act had been “par- 
tially applied” to Sheffield, when smoke was only 
* consumed under a bye-law passed by the town 
council and sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department,”—what an egregious 
error! And what could have moved Messrs. 
Round and Webster, on October 9th, at a town 
council meeting, to appear and complain in the 
following terms respecting the smoke nuisance ? 


**Mr. Round drew the attention of the chairman of 
the smoke committee to the great increase of smoke in 
the neighbourhood of Sheffield-moor. He had recently 
been in the habit of seeing that locality completely 
enveloped. Mr. Webster also said that the nuisance was 
great in the neighbourhood of Pye-bank. That locality 
possessed some of the finest trees in Sheffield, and he had 
seen them quite destitute of foliage, and their trunks 
completely bare. He attributed it to nothing else than 
the influence of the smoke, which might, he was con- 
vinced, be abated. Mr. Hutchinson quite agreed with 
what had fallen from Mr. Round, and thought the atten- 
tion of the smoke committee should be drawn to it.”’ 


The Sheffield Daily Telegraph, in a second 
leading article, says that the Builder has— 


“‘ Awakened a spirit of inquiry which must in the end 
produce some good, if even it do no more than convince 





the inhabitants of the town that there is a spirit of 
emulation abroad among communities as well as among 
individuals. That there is such a feeling actively at work 
is a fact not sufficiently appreciated in Sheffield; and the 
consequence is, that in all matters of local improvement 
we are behind the age. ° Of course the town 
council will be looked to to take the matter up. Itis the 
legitimate business of the members of that body to 
entertain all such questions, and see that the private 
enterprise of their constituents has all the public assist- 
ance which they in their corporate capacity have the 
power to afford. Up to the present time it is a question 
whether the members of the council, as a body, have ever 
appreciated their proper functions ; or, rather, those who 
have, have been overpowered by those who have not, 
and, under such circumstances, it is more than probable 
that the town has suffered by the existence of its town 
council, simply for the reason that the proper sphere of 
its labour has been ignored.’”’ 


Of course the town council will be looked to 
to take up the matter; but we call upon the in- 
habitants also to take the matter up themselves. 
If the member of the council who, as we have 
shown, can say one thing to-day and another thing 
to-morrow, be a fair specimen of the “autho- 
rities,” there is very little hope for Sheffield unless 
they do so, 





PIPE-DRAINAGE AND CLOSE CARTS. 


To you, sir, who have done so much to point 
out the material evils that beset the poor,—to 
you, who have so highly furthered the great cause 
of their improvement,—no apology, I am sure, will 
be necessary if I trespass a little on your time and 
space in respect of the subject of the drainage of 
towns. You and I, among other things, have this 
in common, that we have no pet project or scheme 
tocarry out. Our single, simple object is, whe- 
ther as originating in our own minds, or as culled 
from the suggestions of others, to subserve the 
course of sanitary progress and reform. You do 
not, of course, sir, consider yourself infallible ; nor 
would you suffer yourself, any more than I should 
do so, to be precluded from amending your convic- 
tions, and giving to them the free utterance to 
which I should hope every one living in this great 
community, who observes the ordinary courtesies 
of life,—the rules of common sense,—is entitled. 
In fact, there is no finality in sanitary reform, 
more than there is in other matters. The convic- 
tions of yesterday must be modified by those of 
to-day. Our less perfect conceptions must give 
way to others more perfect, as suggested by in- 
creased experience and the contributions of fellow- 
workers in the great field of human progress. 

In my treatise, entitled “ Sanitary Economy 
(London : Longmans, 1853),” I advocated, p. 107, 
a close tubular drainage, discharging into tanks, 
the contents of which should “ at once be shifted to 
the soil ;” and p. 112, I protested then, as I pro- 
test now, in the strongest terms, against the 
“ practice, inconceivably revolting, of converting 
streams, flowing through great cities, into mere 
sewage conduits, instead of leaving them, as 
Nature intended, a continual solace and endless 
source of health and purity.”—Id. p. 108. Sub- 
sequently, indeed, I published a paper, in which I 
dwelt more fully on this matter, and pointed out 
how sewage should only lead into suitable tanks, 
whence the disinfected contents could, at proper 
intervals, be pumped into tumbrils for conveyance 
to, and distribution over, the soil. 

The consideration of the difficulties and exces- 
sive outlay attendant on effective sewerage—in 
many cases, indeed, impracticable, or next door 
to it—have led me to the conviction that sewerage, 
as carried out, and perhaps as often only prac- 
ticable, has practically, in many cases, become as 
great a nuisance as the old and, unhappily, in 
various localities, still subsistent practice of leav- 
ing the filth of cities to cumber the ground. In 
every place we go to, the streets are periodically 
torn up to construct new sewers or reconstruct 
the old. The contents, of course, at such times, 
have fullest access to the atmosphere. When 
closed, the untrapped or ill-trapped gratings, in- 
door and out of door, yield issue to emanations 
offensive to every sense, and very subversive of 
health and comfort and physical purity. The 
existent practice of allowing the contents of 
sewers to empty themselves into rivers, or to be 
distributed on the next sea-beach, is an outrage 
on common sense no less than on common 
humanity. 

The Water of Leith, nigh Edinburgh, I remem- 
ber myself to have seen flowing with limpid purity 
over its rocky bed. It is now, it seems, a muddys 
sewer. Every one knows what the river Fleet, a 
once limpid tributary of the Thames, has become. 
As for the Thames itself, let any one stand, at low 
water of an August afternoon, near the mouth of 
one of the great sewers, and he will see, from 
evidence furnished to every sense, what it has 





become. In fact, it is a disgrace to the great city 
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and the people who tolerate so immense a nuisance, 
Yet, when a boy, I remember to have bathed often 
with my schoolfellows in the great river. And I 
have drunk its waters—crystal-clear were they— 
on the remote shores of Africa. Who, I should 
like to know, would willingly bathe in the Thames 
now, or drink from its turbid polluted current ? 
The very houses in some places along its banks 
are uninhabitable. It is a penance to fare up or 
down by the river steamers. Yet might this great 
stream be rendered crystal-clear, a joy to the 
swarming multitude on its borders, while the 
salmon and the trout might again, as in days of 
yore, haunt its glad waters. 

The same tale may be told, mutatis mutandis, of 
the Clyde in Glasgow, the Liffey in Dublin, 
Suffice to say, these rivers have become a source 
of unspeakable pollution to the inhabitants of 
the cities which they severally water. Belfast, 
a hive of industry, has turned a river, the 
Blackstaff, which flows through it, into a most 
filthy and abominable sewer, The emanations 
from the otherwise untrapped town sewers, the 
town itself being on a dead level with the reek 
of the Stygean river, and the further stench 
emitted by the deposits on the adjoining sea- 
beaches, at ebb tides, are unfavourable to the 
health of the people as they are at variance 
with decorum and propriety. 

The evil results of the indefensible practice of 
casting sewer refuse into running streams, or 
on the sea-wash, extend more or less to every 
town through which a river runs, or which is 
contiguous to the sea. It will be most disgrace. 
ful if the sewage of London be much longer 
suffered to flow into the Thames, or diverted, a 
mighty volume of impurity, into the sea. At 
Rome, the exhalations trom the great cloaca, in 
the summer season, add much to the insalubrity 
of the city. It is to be hoped, when the city comes 
into the possession of the Italian people, that 
they, the cloace, may be filled up. At Gibraltar 
the garrison sewers, with abominable impropriety, 
discharge on the sea-beach. On one occasion one 
of these sewers burst, with I know not what 
misery to the inhabitants of the place. 

The foregoing considerations, I conceive, should 
not only lead to the utter interdiction of the 
discharge of sewage waste into rivers, or into 
the sea, but also lead to, as I earnestly conceive, 
the re-consideration of the propriety of having 
sewers at all. London sewers and cesspools, it 
is said, would form a collective channel of ten 
miles long, 50 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, or a 
lake 6 inches deep, and 700 acres in extent, whence 
some 7,000 cart-loads or so of poison-filth are 
weekly sent into the Thames.— Sanitary Economy, 
p- 111. This frightful condition of things which, 
in my opinion, here is even understated, can ouly 
be productive of great suffering. Yet every 
ounce of this now hurtful and repulsive waste 
should be distributed over the soil, and made the 
indirect vehicle of health and strength, as it 
is now the very direct vehicle of misery and 
disease. 

Now let us suppose, first, either a series of 
closed iron sewer-pipes leading toclosed tanks, sufli- 
ciently numerous and sufficiently often cleared 
out; or, secondly, let us imagine the construction 
of a series, one or more, of chambers separated 
from the rest by double doors, ventilated by direct 
communication with the atmosphere, attached to 
every dwelling. In the latter case, the seats of 
what, to commit a bull, we may term dry “ water- 
closets,” might, by means of double lips or edges, 
be made to close hermetically. The refuse could 
be received into metal vessels lined with porcelain. 
An apparatus similar, with a difference, to what 1s 
applied in the ordinary water-closet, each time 
the closet was made use of, could be adjusted to 
sprinkle, over the waste, either in solution or dry, 
a little of the permanganate of soda.* ‘The disin- 
fecting and deodorizing properties of this substance 
are such as to render absolutely inoffensive the 
matters with which it comes in contact; so that 
they may be removed with the same facility and 
absence of discomfort as any ordinary house sweep- 
ings. Closed tumbrils, with trapped openings, 
calling once a fortnight, or even once a month, at 
each house, would suffice to convey this now hurt- 
ful and pestilent refuse, either to a safe central 
repository for redistribution, or else take it to the 
country at once. 3 

Either of these methods, but, I conceive, espe- 
cially the latter, is deserving of our most serious 
consideration; and, if efficiently and vigorously 
carried into execution, would put an end at once 
and for ever and everywhere to the sewage ques- 


pee ee 





* “Dry Water-closets,”? so termed, are manufactured 
in Glasgow.—Eb. 
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tion, as well as to all the evils, moral and physical, 
with which hitherto it has been inseparably and 
necessarily associated. 

Henry McCormac, M.D. 


«*, We have willingly given Dr. M’Cormac the 
opportunity to state the reasons for his change of 
opinion in respect of tubular drainage pointed out 
by our correspondent “J. N.” (p. 653), but we must 
repeat what we have often said, that our first 
requirement as to drainage is that the refuse be at 
once Jed away from the habitation. With the 
close-cart calling once a fortnight (perhaps) to 
take it away to “a safe repository” we keep 
no terms. That the sewage of towns should be 
profitably used and not wasted, as now, with inju- 
rious results besides, we continue to assert: even 
for this desirable result, however, we cannot con- 
sent to boxing it up in our houses for chemical 
process and close-cart removal. The right mode 
of efficiently and profitably returning the sewage 
to the earth, it may be hoped, will presently be 
made clear. 





INCREASED SPEED IN BUILDING 
OPERATIONS. 


Nor many years ago, in provincial districts, 
which were even of importance then, the erection 
of houses or other buildings was a rare event, 
and a work of time. In the northern counties of 
England, when the foundation of a building was 
commenced, there was a feast given to the work- 
men; and when the walls had been raised to the 
full height, and the first rafter of the roof laid, 
flags were hung out, and another feast was made, 
called the “raising supper.” The time occupied 
in building a house or other structure was, in 
comparison with the present operations, extra- 
ordinary ; but then the work was generally well 
and substantially done. Now the wayfarer, par- 
ticularly in the metropolis, may walk along a 
neighbourhood which is open and unbuilt upon, 
and, in less than two months after, passing the same 
way, will find it occupied by houses. The raising 
supper and other observances are not thought of. 
In the City, the removal and re-erection of some 
of the places of business have, so far as the short- 
ness of time is concerned, been magical. But all 
that has hitherto been done in the way of rapidity 
seems to be eclipsed by the progress of the works 
of the new Palace of Art and Industry at 
Brompton. The amount of brickwork which has 
already been finished would scarcely be credited 
by those who have not madea personal inspection ; 
and soon the shell of the mighty structure will be 
complete in all its parts.. This is necessary ; par- 
ticularly in the portions which are to be devoted 
to the exhibition of one of the most valuable col- 
lections of pictures, and other works of art, which 
the world has yet seen in one place. The airing 
here must be thorough, and ventilation perfect, 
long before the 1st of May—a day which has for 
centuries past been a noted English festival—a 
time of flowers, garlands, Maypoles, bonfires, 
music, dancing, and rejoicing. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, May-day was observed—was almost 
as much attended to as Christmas. And now, in 
our Queen’s time, we have a revival—at any rate, 
each ten years,—of gladness on May-day. In all 
parts of Great Britain ; in most parts of the world ; 
in the building itself; tens of thousands of persons 
are labouring to do credit to this day. 

The Metropolitan Main Drainage is another 
work which shows the increase of rapidity in 
engineering appliances. This great work was 
only commenced in February, 1859; but little 
more than two years and a half ago; and already, 
- of the estimated cost of three millions, works 

the amount of nearly two millions have been 
contracted for ; and most of which are either in a 
orward state or else rapidly progressing. These 
contracts embraced upwards of fifty miles of main 
areereepting sewers, passing through all manner 
of difficult situations, including pumping stations, 
aanetncte, &e, &e, &c. The Northern High Level 
soert nine miles in length from Hampstead to 
He river Lea, at Bow, forming a substitution for 

€ open and polluted Hackney Brook and Fleet 
Sewers, is completely finished. The other works 
* and from Bow, the Ranelagh storm overfiow, 

e Eomthern High Level Sewer, from Clapham 
alt 19g Cross, and from Dulwich to New Cross 
er 0 Deptford Creek, between six and seven 
js eve of main sewers, have now been completed 
aan that contract. The Southern Outfall Sewer 

ui Convey the sewage pumped into it from the 

40W Level Sewer and from other sewers through 

be by a tunnel one mile long, under 

aumaee = ae Erith Marshes, to a pumping 
its ou i i i 

11} fooh fa dlowe — the river. This sewer is 





Adding the cost of land, about a million and a 
half has been expended ; and it is expected that in 
two years, at the latest, from the present time, 
this work will be an accomplished fact. 








EAST GRINSTEAD DISPENSARY. 


TuHE third annual meeting of the East Grinstead 
General Dispensary was held last week, and a 
report was read, which showed great increase in 
the amount of subscriptions, and in the list of 
patients. During the past year, 871 new cases 
have been received; and the “ attendances of 
patients,” for the three years since the foundation 
of the dispensary, number 5,860. 

It was incidentally mentioned, that a sub-com- 
mittee had been formed for the purpose of securing 
a plot of ground on which to erect a permanent 
building—an infirmary—to contain ten or twelve 
beds for patients; but the present institution will, 
meanwhile, be conducted as heretofore, under the 
able guidance of its principal honorary medical 
officer, Dr. Henry Rogers. 

At the meeting, several good speeches were de- 
livered, amongst which that of the Rev. Mr. Fry, 
of Lingfield, was peculiarly admirable. 

A well-conducted dispensary is one of the best 
forms charitable kindness can take. 








THE CHOLERA IN INDIA. 


THE Bombay (overland) mail, which brings ad- 
vices to the 12th September, confirms our fears 
respecting this scourge in the north-west, follow- 
ing quickly after war and famine. The pestilence 
is raging with terrible fierceness. We have yet 
no account of the probable per-centage of deaths 
amongst the miserable and half-starved native 
population ; but some idea may be formed of its 
extent when we learn that the 51st King’s Own 
Light Infantry, forming part of the Meean Meer 
brigade, had, up to the 28th August, lost by 
cholera one man out of every five of its original 
strength (so reports the Bombay Gazette), and 
the wing of the 94th regiment one out of every 
four. The following shows the casualties from 
cholera amongst the European troops of this 
brigade up to daylight of August 28th :—Royal 
artillery, 12 men, 1 woman, 1 child—14; Bengal 
artillery, 13 men, 4 children—17 ; 51st foot, 161 
men, 8 women, and 9 children—178; wing, 94th, 
107 men and 8 children; 5th cavalry, 322 men: in 
all 341 deaths. The last accounts state that the 
commander-in-chief had telegraphed to the gene- 
ral commanding the division, to keep the men 
amused, and to cause the band to play to them; 
but unfortunately 11 of the bandsmen of the 
51st had died, and 10 of the 94th, and many 
others were in the hospital. All the assistants 
in the medical department of the Meean Meer 
have been despatched to Lahore, as fast as pos- 
sible, but much depends on the choice of situa- 
tion, and the most careful attention to sanitary 
arrangements. This outbreak of pestilence will, 
no doubt, cause a more careful inquiry to be 
made into the condition of the barracks and 
other buildings provided for the British army 
in India. It will, we fear, be found that 
great changes and improvements are necessary. 
We have before recommended the introduction 
of a permanent medical and sanitary inspection 
of the soldiers in India, similar to that now 
made with such excellent effect in this country. 
The European officers and men of the brigade 
are described as being thoroughly disheartened 
and prostrated. 








BOILER EXPLOSION. 


OF late the number of boiler explosions has been 
great, and they have been attended with very fatal 
consequences. This unfortunate result is to be attri- 
buted to various causes, such as the application of 
too high a pressure ; the too long use of old boilers ; 
at times neglect of suflicient water supply; but 
chiefly, we believe, the extra number of accidents 
is to be attributed to the very large increase, 
which has been made in the metropolis, and in the 
chief towns, of the application of steam machinery 
to work which was previously executed by hand, 
and to the want of some plan of general inspection 
of steam-engines, particularly those which are 
placed in crowded situations. Even during the 
last ten years the changes in the methods of 
working have been remarkable. 

At the present time, along Fleet-street, part of 
the Strand, and the streets, courts, and squares 
adjoining, the extent of steam power used for 
driving different kinds of machinery is immense. 
In this neighbourhood a large part of the steam 
newspaper printing is done. Some of those engines, 








with the boilers, are placed below the roadway, in 
what has formerly been the cellars and kitchens 
of ordinary dwelling-houses. Above are crowds 
of compositors, and others engaged in this way of 
business. Besides the printers, there are some 
who use steam engines on a smaller scale. Many 
have been surprised to find in what strange places 
some of these are situate. Above may be wood- 
engravers, and others, at work, and families con- 
sisting of men, women, and children. The 
atmosphere of these places is generally both 
unpleasant and unwholesome, not to take into 
account the risk in such situations from explosions 
and fire. Considering this, and also the conti- 
nually-increasing introduction of steam into 
situations such as has been alluded to, it seems 
necessary that before boilers and engines are per- 
mitted to be used they should be inspected ; and, 
if approved of by an engineer of practical skill 
and experience, a certificate should be given ; and 
after inspection should also be made from time to 
time. 








STONE ALTAR SLABS. 


In Guisborough Church, Yorkshire, is a fine old 
altar, still in use, and in its original position. It 
is a slab of sandstone, 9 feet long and 6 feet wide, 
aud about 7 inches thick, chamfered on under 
side, standing, I think, about 4 feet from east 
wall. This church, by the way, is a nondescript. 
The tower (at west end of nave) has a tall arch- 
way on the outside wall, and a doorway and win- 
dow towards the church. Another reversion of 
ordinary rule is seen in the chancel, the windows 
of which have their tracery set on the inside of 
the walls, a broad splay showing outwards. 

Pp, E. M. 





WiIrH reference to the suggestion of the Rev. 
Mr. Humbert, that a list of churches in which 
undestroyed altar-slabs still remain should be fur- 
nished to your columns, I beg to inform you that 
a large one is to be met with in the parish church 
of Sandwich, Kent. 

It was pointed out to me by the verger when I 
was there a few years ago, who, on my inquiring 
what authority he had for his statement, called 
my attention to the four Maltese crosses, one at 
each side, as well as one in the centre, all of which 
were distinctly visible. He added, that it was not 
very long since Mr. Pugin had paid a visit to the 
church, who, having explained to him the former 
use of the slab, knelt down, and passing on his 
knees from cross to cross, reverently kissed each 
cross. 

The slab is in a south-east chapel; and, if I 
remember rightly, covers a vault. 

Joun Escreet, M.A, 





Srr,—In answerto your correspondent, Mr.A. H. 
Brown, I beg to remind him of a work extant, 
called “ Dowsing’s Journal,” in which he states 
the taking down of crosses, superstitious pictures, 
twelve apostles, high altars, and levelling altar- 
steps, and the breaking down organ-cases. 

Dowsing gives the dates when these destruc- 
tions were accomplished, and for which he charged 
the parish 6s. 8d. 

It is my opinion the front and ends of high 
altars were invariably highly ornamented, but 
the slab was always lett with an even surface, to 
serve the purpose of a table. 

Henry Rinewam, 





I seG to add another to the list of altar slabs 
in your last number: it is at Great Budworth, 
Cheshire. The slab, which is in good preserva- 
tion, lies in the churchyard, at the west end of 
the north aisle of the church. It is of large size 
and considerable thickness (when I saw it, un- 
fortunately, I bad no means of measuring it): the 
edges are boldly chamfered, aud it has the five 
Greek crosses very plainly incised. 

As the law respecting altars, according to the 
decisions in recent cases, seems to recognise only 
‘‘ movable” tables; and therefore excludes the 
restoration of these slabs to their former holy use ; 
the most sacred purpose to which they can now be 
applied appears to be as a pavement for the altar 
to stand upon. 

One would think, however, that the least the 
clergy and churchwardens of any church possessing 
such an interesting relic can do would be to 
place it where it might be secure from the dese- 
cration of being trampled upon, or worse than 
that; and handed down to future generations in 
its integrity. Wm. BayLey. 
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RIPON CATHEDRAL AND RESTORATION. 


Tue cathedral having been reported by 
Mr. Scott as in a dangerous state of dilapida- 
tion, an influential meeting has been held at 
Ripon, under the presidency of Earl de Grey, to 
take steps to place the structure in an efficient 
state of repair. The estimated cost of the neces- 
sary repairs is 17,000/.; of the improvements and 
alterations necessary to restore the building to its 
original beauty, 10,000/.; and of warming, re- 
fitting, and lighting, 5,000/.; making a total of 
32,000/. This it is proposed to raise by subscrip- 
tions, extending over four years; and upwards of 
7,0001. have been already promised. The improve- 
ments, according to the architect’s statement, 
include a new roof to the nave, improvement in 
the ceilings of the transepts and choir, and the 
spires on the western towers: these are what he 
estimates will cost 10,000/.; but, if the: same roof 
be improved without renewal, the whole cost of 
the improvements will only be 8,000/. 





OBSERVING that a meeting has been held, and 
a subscription set on foot, with the view of re- 
storing this interesting building; will you allow 
me to sugg:st that mo restoration can be effectual 
which does not include in its scheme the entire 
emancipation of this noble fabric from the thraldom 
in which it is now held by surrounding and most 
unsightly erections. 

As the would-be spectator stands facing the 
west front, a heavy building projects from the 
south corner; entirely obscuring the entrances, 
excepting from one small central point of view ; 
and a portion only of the north side is visible; the 
entire remainder of the edifice being concealed 
behind high walls and houses, which form a con- 
tinuous rampart, that stretches to the ugly build- 
ing before mentioned. While service is being per- 
formed in the cathedral, a narrow passage between 
very ordinary houses, and a small footpath, lead to 
the south door, affording a limited view of that 
side of the structure. 

For myself I will not again contribute to any 
cathedral restoration unless provision be made for 
isolating the edifice, so that it may be advan- 
tageously seen from all points. C. H. 





THE LABOUR MARKET. 


London.—A public meeting of the metropolitan 
trades was held on Wednesday in the present week at 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, to consider the position 
of themasons whoareresistingthehour system. Mr. 
Roger Gray, a mason, was called to the chair, and 
addressed the meeting ; as did Mr. Connolly, the 
secretary to the strike; who gave a report of the 
proceedings of the committee since the commence- 
ment of the strike, and of their future prospects. 
Mr. G. Potter then addressed the meeting at some 
length in moving a resolution,— That it is the 
opinion of this meeting that the system of engage- 
ment and payment by the hour, as introduced by 
the Master Builders’ Society, is destructive of the 
best interests of the working classes, and that the 
masons of London are perfectly justified in resist- 
ing it. The shortening of the hours of labour 
being a recognised necessity, their demand for a 
half-holiday on Saturday at twelve o’clock is just 
and equitable.” This resolution was carried una- 
nimously, as was also the following :—‘“ That this 
meeting views with regret the obstinacy of the 
master builders of London, in trying to enforce a 
system so obnoxious to their workmen; and the 
determination with which the masons have opposed 
the same for the last seven months entitles them 
to the sympathy and support of the whole of the 
trades of the metropolis; and we hereby pledge 
ourselves to support them until they bring their 
present struggle to a successful termination.” 

Norwich.—The journeymen bricklayers of this 
city have recently petitioned the masters for an 
advance of 6d. per day on their wages. The dele- 
gates appointed to wait upon the various master 
bricklayers, saysthe Norfolk Chronicle, met with 
a most encouraging reception, and the following 
tradesmen have agreed to give the required ad- 
vance, which will commence on the lst March, 
1862 :—Messrs. Curtis & Balls, George Ling, 
Henry Underwood, J. W. Lacey, Samuel Spinks, 
Greengrass, Robert Wiseman, W. P. Berwick, 
James Youngs, William Newman, John Blyth, 
Robert Russell, John H. Flood, Robert Stan- 
groom, Thomas Howard, and Edward Pigney. 
There is no doubt, adds our authority, that the 
success which has attended this petition is mainly 
due to the moderate and respectful manner in 
which the advance was asked. 

Dundee.—A meeting of the master builders and 
quarriers of Dundee and neighbourhood, was held 








on the 7th instant; Mr. William Roberteon, 
builder, in the chair, when the meeting unani- 
mously agreed to form an Association similar to 
that formed by the master builders in Edinburgh ; 
and a committee was appointed to draw up the 
rules for conducting the same. The meeting was 
one of the largest and most harmonious that the 
trade has ever held in Dundee. 

Inverness.—Some six months ago a strike oc- 
curred among the Inverness carpenters for an 
advance of wages; but, after a short time they 
resumed work with the understanding that if at 
the end of six months an advance of wages were 
not made, they would discontinue their services. 
The appointed time having expired without an 
increase of pay, the men “struck” on the 23rd 
ult. The masters, however, bave now agreed 
to give 2s. increase per week. The men, at 
first, declined the offer; but the proposal of an 
augmentation of 2s. per week, per man, has been 
accepted, on the understanding that 1s. more will 
be given in spring next. The men, therefore, 
have resumed work. 








MONASTIC REMAINS AT LUDLOW. 


In the excavations now making for the New 
Cattle Market at Ludlow, the remains of a mon- 
astery have been discovered. 

Dugdale gives an account of one Peter Under- 
god having founded the Hospital of St. John the 
Baptist, and endowed it with a large tract of 
land, called the Ludford Estate, and with a 
fulling-mill, about the year 1221. 

No local tradition existed of the exact site of 
this monastery. The foundations are being ex- 
cavated at present by local subscription, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Curley, the engineer 
for the works. 

The whole of the foundations of the kitchen, 
refectory, dormitories, halls, &c., have been laid 
bare: the plinth all round, and the door jambs, 
with hooks let into the stone, remain in situ. 
These buildings form the boundary of three sides 
of a quadrangle. 

The chapel, which constituted the fourth side, 
is now being excavated: an octagonal apse has 
been found at the junction of the transept, with 
the nave. The tower and spire were at the end 
of the chancel, the walls there being six feet 
thick. The octagonal shafts of the columns have 
been found with a base highly ornamented. Mul- 
lions and tracery have been dug out in large 
quantities, the ball flower ornament being in ex- . 
cellent preservation. A font, quern, hinges, 
rings, keys, coins, &c., have also been turned up. , 

Human skeletons were found on the cast side , 
of the north transept: the foundations already 
exposed cover more than two acres. The Mayor 
of Ludlow, G. Cocking, esq., will receive sub- 
scriptions from archeologists and others for de- 
fraying the expenses of these excavations. 

It is proposed to make a ground plan of these 
buildings, if sufficient money can be raised to 
lay the whole open. Mr. B. Botfield, M.P., has 
given every encouragement to prosecute the 
excavations. 

The building was demolished in 1538: it is 
supposed to have been one of the finest of the 
sort in that part of the country. 











BUILDING ACCIDENTS. 


At Bromsgrove several men in the employ 
of Mr. Richard Cooke, builder, were makiug 
alterations and repairs at Woodcote-green, when 
the wall of a building suddenly fell, burying 
a sawyer, named Thomas Rea, beneath the 
ruins. Life was extinct when the man was 
extricated. There were ten others at work with 
him, one of whom was severely but not danger- 
ously injured: the others escaped unhurt.——At 
Badsworth Hall, near Pontefract, a dreadful and 
fatal accident, by which a man was killed, and 
three others frightfully wounded, has occurred. 
For some time past, under the contract of Mr. 
Athron and Messrs. Anelay, builders, of Doncaster, 
a new wing has been in course of erection at the 
Hall. About sixteen men were at work on scaffold- 
ing erected in part of this new wing, and they had 
just placed the last of three window heads in 
position, when, without the least warning, a por- 
tion of the scaffolding gave way, and precipitated 
nearly the whole of the men to the ground—& 
depth of 26 feet. Two escaped by clinging, one 
to the window-sill, the other to one of the upright 
poles. The reason of the scaffold giving way has 
not been ascertained, and it is remarkable that it 
had stood firm while the head stones were placed 
in position, and then almost immediately fell—— 





At Edinburgh, by the fall of a scaffolding at the 





New Club, three men have been injured. The 
were in the employment of Messrs, Purdie, Bon- 
nar, & Carfrae, painters, and were engaged in 
painting the walls and ceiling of the main entrance 
of the Club, in Princes-street. The needle or 
bearer of the scaffolding on which they were 
standing gave way, and the whole of the men 
were precipitated on to the staircase,a distance 
of 26 feet. The planking on which the men were 
standing was 24 inches thick and 7 inches 
broad, and the snapping of the cross batten is 
attributed to their having crowded to one corner 
of it for the purpose of pulling up another plank, 








FIRE CLAY DOORS. 


A PATENT has been taken out by Mr. Glover, 
architect, of Lowestoft, for these fire-proof doors, 
which have been tested to a white heat. The 
invention also applies to window shutters, for 
warehouses, &c.; and, by a peculiar contrivance, 
will open or close all the shutters and doors of a 
warehouse (or at least those on the same floor) 
simultaneously, They differ from some recently 
mentioned by us in having no iron frame. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 
THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Board, last 
week, Mr. Doulton, pursuaut to notice, moved,— 

** That the chairman be requested to represent to the 
First Commissioner, in his conferences on the Thames 
Embankment Bill, that this Board is strongly of opinion 
that no plan will be complete or satisfactory which does 
not make provision for a roadway and embankment on 
the south side, and to use every effort to procure insertion 
in the Bili of the necessary powers for enabling the Board 
to construct such a work.’’ 

In doing so, he said, the question of the em- 
bankment and the necessity for it may be briefly 
stated in three reasons :—first, the purification of 
the river; second, to give facilities for getting rid 
of the mud banks; and, third, the formation of 
the low-level sewer. ‘These are the reasons which 
have been urged to show the necessity for the em- 
bankment ; and I shall be prepared to show that 
the urgency of the case for an embankment is 
greater on the south than it is on the north side 
of the river; but I cannot belp thinking that the 
Board will have no hesitation in coming to the 
resolution which I propose, in communicating with 
the First Commissioner at the present time, as no 
harm whatever can be done by taking that course. 
All the Commissions which have inquired into that 
subject have admitted the necessity of there being 
an embankment on the south as well as the north 
side of the river. Another reason is, that the 
establishments on the south side of the river con- 
tribute very largely towards the formation of the 
embankment on the north side. Therefore I say, 
in common justice, those on the south side of the 
river ought to reap some advantage from that 
coal-tax to which they so largely contribute. 

Mr. Carpmael, in seconding the resolution, 
said,—lI conceive that it is most unfair and highly 
unjustifiable that the property on the south side 
of the Thames should not be dealt witb, as a large 
portion on the south side contributes very mate- 
rially to the coal-tax, besides having to take mea- 
sures for preventing the flooding of the land on 
the southern side of the river, so as to stop out 
the tidal water, and retain it at a proper height 
above London Bridge. I will admit the necessity 
of the north side being first attended to; but, 
when those alterations are completed, and certain 
outlets on that side of the river are stopped, there 
will be a greater pressure thrown on the south. 
The Commissioners, too, have arrived at the con- 
clusion, with the sanction of the Government, that 
the whole of the traffic in coal and merchandise 
shall cease and determine between Westminster 
Bridge and the Temple Gardens, which will throw 
on the south side of the river a much larger 
amount of traffic than it has at present. — 

Mr. D’Iffanger regarded the motion as inoppor- 
tune, as he believed the Government would assist 
them in carrying out the low-level sewer, and that 
they would afterwards have an embankment on 
the south side. 

After considerable further discussion, Mr. 
Doulton said he was willing to omit from the 
motion the words as to “insertion in the Bill,” s0 
as to meet the views of some of the members. 

The motion as amended was then put, and 
agrecd to with but one dissentient. 








THE LATE Siz WILLIAM CuBITT, ENGINEER.— 
The death of this eminent engineer took place at 
his house, Clapham Common, on the 13th inst. 
He was in his 77th year. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECIURAL SOCIETY. 
THE STRIKE. 


z first meeting of the new session was held 
mm, - 2nd rea the president, Mr. Jas. M. 
Hay, in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Picton, hon. sec., announced the re- 
ceipt of various donations. 

Mr. J. Justen exhibited two engravings, illus- 
trative of a building now known in Aix la Cha- 
pelle as “ Das Grass,” and which is the oldest 
architectural feature but one in that town. He 
observed that it appeared, from the inscription, 
“ Urbs aquensis, urbs regalis, regni sedes princi- 
palis, prima regum curia. [Hoe opus] fecit 
magister hei[mricus] ......+0+++ [regna]nte rege 
[ Ric |ardo,” on the building; that it was erected 
during the reign of Richard of Cornwall, whilst 
Emperor of Germany (1257—1272). The details 
bear the stamp of that period, as do also the 
statues of the seven German princes. The dra- 
pery on these statues is worked very much the 
same as the drapery on the .statues of the same 
epoch in the cathedrals of York and Salisbury : 
thus he concluded that the building was executed 
in its main portions by English artists brought 
over by the emperor. Originally, the building 
was used as a court-house, but had since been 
adapted to various purposes. 

The President then delivered the opening ad- 
dress, as customary ; and, in the course of it, 
said :— 


“The subject of strikes has again become the question 
of the day. The building trade is at present involved in 
one of these disputes, and the consequent loss entailed 
on those engaged in building speculations from suspen- 
sion of the works is very serious. What is to be done 
with this ever-recurring strife? Where so much hasbeen 
said and written on both sides, I do not for a moment 
pretend to solve it; but a few observations may not be 
altogether out of place. The first fact that meets our 
view is the existence of a strong and wide spread combi- 
nation or union amongst the building operatives of a most 
complete and perfect kind. This union has been estab- 
lished for the double purpose of a benefit society and 
keeping up the price of wages. As a benefit society it is 
a wise and prudent institution, and worthy the commen- 
dation of every good and philanthropic mind; but it is 
chiefly in its latter aspect, it is chiefly in its operations as 
a vast machine for enhancing the price of labour, of rais- 
ing wages or shortening the day, that it is known to the 
public. Now, there is an innate disposition in most men, 
whether singly or unitedly, to tyrannise whenever they 
become possessed of uncontrolled power. The building 
operatives, especially the masons and bricklayers, are 
nearly in this position. Their union is strong and well 
supported. By persistent action they have obtained from 
the masters concession after concession, They failed last 
year, after a severe and protracted contest, in obtaining a 
reduction of the length of the day ; but, nothing daunted, 
were again preparing to renew the attack; and it is my 
impression that, in course of time, they must succeed ; for 
the resistance offered by the masters is feeble in compari- 
son with theirs. No permanent association exists among 
the masters, but in its place a mushroom combination, 
speedily got up to suit the emergency, which as speedily 
dies away the moment the contestis over. This is insuf- 
ficient and offers no decisive check to the unreasonable 
demands and encroachments of the men. Every strike 
for higher wages is in direct defiance of the simple law of 
supply and demand. Raise wages higher than their natu- 
ral level, and the operatives themselves are the first to 
experience the penalty of their disregard of this law. The 
building trade is as sensitive toits operation as any other, 
but the present contest is not one for higher wages, 
but one against the mtroduction of the hour system,— 
a system holding out so many advantages to the 
men, that a stranger unacquaiuted with the ill-feel- 
ings these strikes have engendered would at once 
have concluded the proposal had emanated from the 
men instead of the masters. The men are struggling 
not for right against wrong: their resi-tance is not one 
against oppression: they fight for victory. The only 
effectual remedy— and one which must be adopted sooner 
or later—is dn the organization of a counter union or 
association of masters throughout the kingdom ; perma- 
nent in character, with branch establishments and a local 

Secretary in every large town, and a central office or head- 
quarters in London. The opinion of the trade could then 
be readily and immediately obtained, and prompt action 
instantly taken. Inthe presence of such an association 
strikes would be unknown: the first that occurred would 
only last a few days. All that would be needed would be 
simply to suspend building operations at every work in 
the kingdom. The annihilation of the accumulated sav- 
ings of the men would then rapidly follow, and the losing 
am would never again be attempted. This appears a 
arsh and desperate measure, but the disease it has to 
encounter is a chronic and stubborn one, and I[ believe 
there is more kindness than harshness in the remedy pro- 
— and that the more enlightened and intelligent of 
€ operatives would take this view of it. How stands 
the case at present here in Liverpool? A strike has con- 
— for eight weeks past ; and were it to last eighty 
tan eight weeks, the men are able to stand it out, for 
ue Opposition made by the masters is only a local asso- 
ciation, only partly supported by the masters, and a clause 
ar their contracts permitting them to suspend operations 
thee’ the continuance of any strike. I am satisfied that 
iu two means are quite inadequate for the purpose, 
aia motto of the men is “‘ Divide and conquer.” They 
oa = master with a large contract on hand, or pick 
jan — against which they concentrate their united 
the ee. are quiteaware of the petty jealousiesamongst 
masters’ ers, which militate against the formation of a 
the tien union on a national scale: they are not bind to 
shopped pages felt by Proprietors at seeing their buildings 
all contin athe way to completion: they are fully alive to 
teroual Sencies, and calculate their chances most dex- 
y- The men feel their own power, and they make 


use of it. The natural order of things is reversed: they 
are the real masters, and dictate theirownterms. I have 
long been convinced that the only fair chance is in the 
union proposed, and that all merely local associations 
should be dissolved or merged into it.” 








SCOTTISH NEWS. 

Edinburgh.— The tenders received by Her 
Majesty’s Board of Works for the proposed new 
General Post-office, to be erected on the site of 
the late Theatre Royal, have been overhauled, 
and that of Mr. George Roberts, builder, accepted. 
The amount is said to be nearly 50,0007. Mr. 
Roberts’s offer was the lowest. A number of work- 
men, according to the local News, have commenced 
preparations for the building. —— Rather exten- 
sive alterations and improvements, involving a 
considerable enlargement, have been made at the 
Philosophical Institution building in Queen-street, 
from designs by Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A. A large 
new reading-room has been added, with other 
apartments. The new room is 60 feet long, by about 
30 feet wide, and is lighted by day from the slopes 
of the roof, and by night by a sun-light. There 
is a gallery dividing the room into two stories. 
The roof is in open timber-work, stained and var- 
nished. By the extension, space has been obtained 
for 40,000 volumes. Mr. J. R. Swann was the 
contractor. 

Glasgow.—The Government report on the 
buildings of Glasgow University has been pub- 
lished. The report shows the incompetency and 
discomfort of the present buildings to accommo- 
date 1,200 students and twenty-three professors. 
It gives the value of the present College buildings. 
and gardens at 48,000/.; of house in College- 
street, at 2,000/.; and railway money, 15,0002. : 
while 20,0002. may be realized for the Hunterian 
collection of coins. A new college on the north 
side of Glasgow would cost 108,000/., leaving a 
debt of 22,8007.; while on the south side a col- 
lege could be erected so as to leave but 4,800/. of 
debt; land, &c., being cheaper there. All at- 
tempts to repair the old buildings are reckoned 
absurd, and the report recommends new buildings. 

Neilston.—A new (R.C.) church has been opened 
in the small town of Neilston, about ten miles 
south of Glasgow, in the county of Renfrew. 
The style of the present new edifice, says the 
Glasgow Free Press, is unpretending to a degree ; 
yet, without being perhaps in exact conformity 
with the established rules of any recognised school 
of architecture, it seems planned to suit the re- 
quirements of the place. Seen from a distance it 
presents the appearance rather of a Gothic struc- 
ture; buton a closer examination the sharp features 
of that style expand into the round lines of the 
old Lombard churches. The windows are, how- 
ever, perhaps a little too lengthy, to judge from 
the best existing models we have visited in Pavia, 
Bamberg, Hildesheim, and elsewhere. The in- 
terior is quite open, and can be taken in at a 
glance. It consists of one large nave without 
aisles, and a round apse, forming at the eastern 
extremity a recess for the altar, reminding one in 
a humble way of the high altar in St. Paul’s, 
Juor le mura, The entire length of the building 
is 74 feet; width, 34 feet; and it affords sitting 
accommodation for about 500 persons. The lower 
portion will be temporarily used as a school until 
a more suitable building can be erected for the 
purpose. 

Dundee.—An accident of a serious kind has 
occurred at the Camperdown Dock. For some 
days past the east wall of the dock, which was 
built upwards of twenty years ago, and has no 
connection with the work of the present con- 
tractors, was observed to be bulging out, and 
fears for its safety were entertained. Nearly 200 
feet of the wall, extending northward from the 
steam-pump, has fallen forward into the dock, 
carrying with it the northern gable of the engine- 
house. The wall formed the east side of what is 
now Camperdown Dock, but was not built with 
that intention, as an open tide harbour was the 
original design. In a tide harbour the walls are 
not subjected to unilateral pressure from the sea, 
but it is very different with a dock wall. Instead 
of the tide harbour, for which the walls in ques- 
tion were built, under Mr. Leslie’s superintendence, 
some twenty-five years ago, it is intended, under 
the plan of the engineer to the harbour trustees, 
Mr. Ower, which is now being realized, to form a 
dock. Whether the walls are sufficient for the 
altered requirements or not, is a question ; but the 
Northern Warder states that many eminent en- 
gineers consider that the walls were quite sufficient, 
had certain precautions been taken with them. 
The main sewer for the drainage of Dundee, along 
the back of the dock walls, it is thought, by dis- 





turbing in the first place the consolidated bank 




















































































behind the wall, and in the second place by the 
enormous hydraulic pressure which this hnge 
sewer exerts when its contents are dammed back 
by the rising tide, contributed mainly, if not 
wholly, to produce the failure. It has been 
alleged that the mortar of which this particular 
wall was constructed was bad: it was the sume 
mortar as the rest of the harbour was built with. 
Mr. Ower attributes the failure to a high tide on 
Thursday last exerting a pressure which the wall 
could not resist. The length of wall actually 
breached is 136 feet ; but a portion at the south 
end, recently built by Messrs Carstairs, Mitchell, 
& Co., though still standing, has been so swayed 
by the fallen mass, that it will doubtless have to 
be taken down and rebuilt, as well as a portion of 
the other end, making the whole length nearly 
400 feet. The wall at the south end is strength- 
ened against the enormous pressure from behind 
by a portion of unexcavated mud in front of it, 
and also by some piling which the contractors had 
put in for the erection of their pumps. The cost 
of restoring the fallen and ivjnred walls has been 
stated by the engineering authority we have 
already quoted at 6002. 

Banff.—The hospital buildings, says the local 
Journal, are being carried on with energy: the 
external walls are now up as far as the second 
story. A commencement has also been made by 
Mr. Coutts in erecting his new bank and offices, 
between his dwelling-house and the county build- 
ings. The wall at the end of the plainstones has 
been taken down by Mr. Coutts, with permission 
of the magistrates, and. the old relics which it 
contained are to be built into his house, the gable 
of which will occupy much the same ground as 
the wall did formerly. A site has been se- 
lected for a county lunatic asylum, close to Lady’s 
Bridge Station, two miles from Banff, and com- 
prehending twenty acres of ground. It is the 
property of Lord Seafield, but: is to be acquired by 
the Board at the rate of 110%. per acre. The 
Local Board have resolved that the buildings 
shall be sufficient to accommodate ninety patients. 
The architects invited to send in plans, are Messrs. 
Reid, Elgin ; Matthews, Aberdeen; and Ramage, 
Aberdeen. Arrangements will be made for com- 
mencing building early in the spring of 1862. It 
has been arranged that the building material shall 
be got from the Earl of Seafield’s quarries, and 
that the asylum, although intended for the present 
to accommodate ninety patients, shall be so con- 
structed as to admit of any amount of extension 
that may afterwards be required. More ground 
may, if needed, be obtained at the same spot,— 
the extension in this respect to be to the east- 
ward. 

Cullen House.—This principal seat of the Earl 
of Seafield has been completely renovated, and 
now forms a very different object in the landscape, 
with its towers and turrets, than it did. The cost 
of the entire works will amount, it appears, to 
about 15,000/., including 5,000/. for additional 
furnishing. The Banffshire Journal gives a 
lengthened account of what has been done; and 
from this paper it appears that the mean height 
of the east or right front measures 57 feet, the 
centre section being 33 feet, and to the top of the 
roof 53 feet. The height from the ground to the 
top of the turret vein is 86 feet. The entire length 
of the east frontage is over 100 feet. The entire 
length of the range of building facing the south 
is about 170 feet. Here there is an angle of about 
120 feet by about 170 feet, the total extent of the 
east and south front amounting to close on 300 
feet. The height on the south side, from the 
ground to the top of the two turrets, is respec- 
tively 60 and 70 feet; while the height, from the 
top of the left of the two turrets, to the bottom 
of the wooded ravine below, would measure, per- 
pendicularly, about 130 feet; although, standing 
at the bottom of this ravine, and looking upwards 
to the highest pinnacle, you realize a height of 
about 200 feet. The mean width of the building 
from wall to wall, where there are no abutments 
on either side, is about 30 feet; the abutments, 
however, extending the width in some cases to 50 
and 60 feet. There is a subterraneous passage of 
about 80 feet in extent, forming a sort of circle, 
and communicating with both wings of the castle, 
leading from about the centre of the north wing 
to about the centre of the west wing. The archi- 
tect of the building is Mr. Bryce, of Edinburgh ; 
and the works are under the immediate superin- 
tendence of Mr. Millar. 








StrEET TRaAMWays.—A company on the prin- 
ciple of limited liability has been formed for the 
purpose of constructing tram-railways in all parts 
of Britain, and on the Continent, for the convey- 
ance of passengers and goods, by horse power only. 
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BUILDING FOR THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862——Caprrain Fowke, ARCHITECT. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE accompanying sketches, from the official 
account of the buildings now in rapid course of 
erection for the proposed International Exhibition, 
of which we spoke in our last, serve to show the 
present intentiors of Captain Fowke and the 
comwmissioners better than the views previously 
published. Considerable improvements appear to 
have been made as the works progressed. We 
need not add any descriptive particulars to those 
already given. The buildings are being proceeded 
with very rapidly. Part of the nave is roofed in. 
A right judgment on the matter can scarcely be 
formed yet; but we are disposed to believe that 
there will be no excess of light there to complain of. 
The “traveller,” arranged by Mr. Ashton, has 
been found very efficient in fixing the roof, 








COSTUME Is BECOMING MORE 
SCULPTURESQUE. 


Tr must be a pleasure to all artists to observe 
the daily improvement in our costume. It be- 
comes gradually simpler, more natural, and hence 
more sculpturesque; for all that it requires to be 
plastic is to be natural. And in this short notice 
we would wish to puint out certain parts of dress, 
and their improvement, which affect the artist 
world. The chimney-pot hat and bonnet are cer- 
tainly stiff and inelegant, but they are so general 
and so rooted that to try to abolish them single- 
handed would be futile; but the lat may be as 
smull as possible—6} inches high, brim 1} inch 
broad, quite large enough and yet not too small 
to be conspicuous: the bonnet should be simple in 
outline, and not spoilt by lumps of flowers on the 
top. One great step in advance has taken place 
of late years ;—the turn-down collar. To 
have the neck bare is a sine gua non in sculp- 
turesque costume ; but it is not low enough yet. 
The coat collar is most unsightly : much better 
would be no shirt-collar at all, but merely a nar- 
row band; and then coat and waistcoat fitting 
neatly up to the neck, with very small or no col- 
lars ut all. One cannot by any possible means 








connect shirt and coat collars with beauty of form 
in costume and drapery of a statue. The small 
wide-awake hat is by no means ugly: it is exces- 
sively picturesque ; and, worn by a lady, turned up 
at the side, with small feather, is very elegant. 
The common loose shooting-coat, with straight-cut 
sleeves, is natural, and quite good in form; it is 
not unlike the Mediwval garment. Trowsers, as 
now cut straight, are a great improvement on the 
old bell-shaped over the foot, and look well. But 
before leaving men’s costume, let us say a word 
on colour, as this is the painter’s question. Per- 
haps since the Middle Ages there has never beena 
time when such rich colours existed in dress,— 
subdued, but rich. Regard the excellent mixtures 
for trowsers. What effect of colour can be better 
than a blue coat and waistcoat, with black and 
red mixture trowsers ? Take, again, black 
coat and vest, with a dark rich mixture 
trowser, and it is equally good. We would only 
say, that to get a good effect and contrast, coat 
and vest should be of the same material. Touch- 
ing colour in women’s dress, the French ariato- 
cracy of the old school always wear black or grey, 
with black or white bonnet, and just light up the 
whole by a little colour in the bonnet-cap. Nature 
is full of bright primary colours; hence dress 
should not vie with nature, but rather be eub- 
dued, to enhance thereby the colours of nature. 
Harmony of colour in dress is most necessary. 
Nothing can be worse than a red shawl and pur- 
ple bonnet-strings, or brown dress and red shawl, 
or purple gloves and blue dress, and snch like 
atrocities. High-heeled boots are vile, since the 
weight of the body is thrown on to the fore part of 
the foot, badly balanced, and the walking must be 
bad, Moreover, the foot is pressed forward into 
the narrow toe, and ends with having corns. Of, 
late the introduction of natural-lengthed waists is 
an advance; but the front part of the body should 
be made loose ; better still, in one piece from neck 
to foot, and simply drawu in by a belt: you then 
get the full effect of the vertical folds: of course 
flounces or any horizontal lines or trimmings are 





vile, since they entirely spoil the effect of the 


vertical folds: they are “shams,”—lies. One- 
coloured rich and subdued dresses look better 
than patterns, Crinoline, it is needless to say, is 
not picturesque, and in Paris has ceased to be the 
fashion, Cloaks with hoods are very artistic; but 
the great point in colour is to get bonnet, cloak, 
dress, and gloves to harmonise well, and to be 
elegant in contrast of culour; and herein a 
or mag shows her artistic taste and knowledge of 
colour, 








ST. PETER'S, WINDMILL STREET, NEAR 
THE HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


A FEW weeks ago we gave an elaborate descrip 
tion of the new church which has been erected in 
Windawill-street, under the direction of Mr. R. 
Brandon, architect, and is now completed.* The 
engraving in our present number represents the 
interior of the structure, looking east. Mr. M: 
was the builder; and the carving, some of which 
is exceedingly good, was executed by Mr. Ruddock. 

The total cost was 11,500/.; namely, 5,500/. for 
the building and furniture, and 6,000/. for the 
land, which is at the rate of more than 50,000/. 
per acre. 

The church owes its origin mainly, as previously 
stated, to the Rev. J. E, Kempe, the rector of the 
parish, the money for the work having been chiefly 
obtained through his influence on the wealthy 
congregation of the parish church in Piccadilly ; @ 
deficiency, however, of 500J, still remains to be 
made up, which sam Mr. Kempe, in order to the 
church being consecrated and started free frow 
debt, has made himself personally liable for. This 
deficiency is occasioned mainly by having had to 
meet an award of 460/. in compensation for aD 
alleged damage to the light of two rooms of # 
contiguous house; a claim which subsequent 
events show to have been groundless: a circum- 
stance extremely vexatious to those who, having 
thought their work accomplished, have now W 
return to the collection, and sue in an exhausted 
field for driblets to make up the amount. 


® See p. 560, ante. 
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TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


An invention has been provisionally specified 
by Mr. Stephen Moulton, of Bradford, Wilts, 
which has for its object improvements in the 
construction of submarine or other telegraphic 
cables, by which any undue strain on the in- 
sulated wires is prevented. His improvements 
consist in embedding a spiral metal wire (for 
the purpose of insulating the same) in a strand 
or cord of India-rubber, and then curing or vul- 
canizing the India-rubber with the wire therein 
by means of sulphur or its compounds, according 
to the ordinary process. Spiral wires for tele- 
graphic purposes thus protected will readily ac- 
commodate themselves to any ordinary strain to 
which submarine or other telegraph cables are sub- 
ject, without injury to the wire, whilst the India- 
rubber remains intact ; and the cable may be coated 
or covered with hemp wire, or other protecting 
materials, provided such do not injuriously affect 
its elasticity. We thus find telegraphic cable in- 
ventora at Jast approaching to the principles of 
construction long since indicated in the Builder. 
Are we about to enter upon a new era in the his- 
tory of submarine telegraphs? The report of the 
committee, who lately went fully into the subject, 
was by no means unfavourable. They trace all 
the great failures to controllable causes ; and more 
recent experience leads to the hope that great 
difficulties have been overcome. At allevents, the 
new cable from the French coast to Algiers is said 
to be in successful operation; and now we hear 
that the whole line from Malta to Alexandria has 
been safely laid down; and are promised that it 
will be opened towards the end of this month. If 
so, we shall be brought thirteen days nearer to 
India; and, within a few hours of the steamer 
from Bombay reaching Suez, we shall have a sum- 
mary of its news. Sir Macdonald Stephenson 
proposes to make a fresh start with the telegraph 
from Suez to Kurrachee. He and those acting 
with him are prepared at once to resume the work 
where it was dropped, and carry it out to com- 
pletion without any fresh guarantee. They will 
provide their own money and meet their own risks. 
He only requires, and with obvious reason, that 
the new company thus to be constituted shall 
succeed to the position of the old one in all respects, 
guarantee excepted. He asks that the original 
concessions, cables, instruments, and, in fact, 
apparatus and privileges of all sorts, should be 
transferred to the new company, and that they 
should then be left to complete the undertaking. 
Sir Macdonald proposes that, after the new share- 
holders shall have received 25 per cent. on such 
amount of capital as they may actually expend, 
the surplus profits shall go to Government in 
liquidation of their advances. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Whittlesey.—St. Mary’s Church is undergoing 
an extensive restoration. Mr. Scott is the archi- 
tect, and Messrs, Bennett & Son are the builders 
employed. Below the floor of one of the aisles a 
semi-effigial monument of the fourteenth century 
has been found; and in removing the panelling 
from the walls of the chancel a piscina was dis- 
covered near the east wall ; there being in the same 
wall two cinquefoiled sedilia under an ogee hood, 
and another cinquefoiled piscina under a slightly- 
projecting canopy. The third-pointed tower and 
spire and the west door of the same date are to 
remain in their present state; there not being 
ry funds to extend the restoration to these 

rts, 

Cardiffi—St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Chapel 
has been opened, The church is erected on lane 
adjoining Tredegarville, in the parish of St. John 
the Baptist, and may be approached either from 
Roath-road or Plucca-lane, now called “ Castle- 
road.” The style of the church is Gothic. Its 
design was made by Mr. C. Hansom, of Clifton. 
The church is 133 feet long by 60 feet wide: it 
consists of a nave, a sanctuary, and two aisles; 
and has three altars—namely, the high altar, dedi- 
cated. to St. Peter, the patron saint of the church ; 
the altar of the Virgin, and that of St. Patrick. 
It was built by Mr. Webb, for the sum of 3,850/., 
exclusive of organ-gallery, benches, drainage, &c. 

Breconshire—The English Wesleyan Chapel, 
Br ynmawr, Breconshire, has lately been reopened 
ro Divine service, after being closed for more than 

en weeks, for the purpose of making alterations 
_ enlargement, which have been executed by 
€ contractor, Mr. Philip Watkins, of Brynmawr, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Samuel Han- 
corn, architect, of Newport, Monmouthshire. 
. antwich.—The chancel of Nantwich church 
as been restored, and the edifice re-opened. The 


work has been executed under the direction of 
Mr. Scott, at the expense of the patron, Lord 
Crewe. 

Leamington.—The Roman Cathclic Chapel, in 
George-street, is about to be replaced by a more 
commodious structure, from designs by Mr. H. 
Clutton, of London, the execution of which has 
been entrusted to Mr. Gascoyne, whose tender of 
38,1027. has been accepted by the referees. The 
new edifice, which wil] occupy the site of the pre- 
sent building, although the west front will pro- 
ject further into George-street, will be in the 
Lombardiec style of architecture. Its extreme 
length will be 100 ft., and its greatest width 54 ft. 

LTiverpool.—The chief stone of a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel, to be erected in Belvidere-road, 
Prince’s Park, and to be dedicated to St. John, has 
been laid. The site is on a slope, and the north-east 
or main fagade faces the Belvidere-road, and the 
communion end of the edifice, with schools, extends 
to Rodney-street. The style is Decorated, and 
the materials used for the external walls of both 
chapel and schools are Yorkshire stone, pitch- 
faced or par-points, the quoin stones and dressings 
being of cut Stourton-hill stones. The chapel 
itself consists of a nave in one span, 39 feet wide 
and 90 feet long, with transepts on each side 
measuring internally 24 feet by 15 feet, and sepa- 
rated from the nave by moulded pointed arches, 
inclosing side galleries, having traceried fronts, in 
a line with the side wallsof the nave. Inthe nave 
itself there will be only a small gallery over the 
front entrance, for the use of the organist and 
choir; and at the opposite extremity (towards 
Rodney-street) an arched recess for the com- 
munion, havingatitsrear a large five-light traceried 
window. In front of this recess will stand the pul- 
pit. All theroofsthroughout will be opentimbered, 
wrought and varnished on their exposed surface, the 
height of the nave roof being upwards of 50 feet. 
The length of the chapel will be divided into seven 
bays, or severies, each bay being lighted by a large 
three-light traceried window on each side of the 
nave, aud having its roof divided from the bays 
adjoining by principal trusses, with curved braces, 
hammer beams, &c., springing from moulded stone 
corbels, placed nearly half-way down the side walls. 
The whole of the seats in the chapel will be con- 
structed of pitch pine varnished, and will afford 
accommodation for about 950 persons, the ends of 
the seats being enriched with Gothic tracery. 
Externally the building will present, on its prin- 
cipal front to Belvidere-road, a lofty gable, flanked 
on each side by octangular turrets, giving access to 
the nave and organ gallery, and rising a height of 
85 feet, exclusive of their metal vanes. Between 
these turrets, in the centre of the facade, will be 
the principal entrance, through a double-shafted 
doorway crowned with a traceried canopy ; above 
it a large four-light double-shafted window with 
traceried head. The side windows of the edifice, 
already described, will be separated by stone but- 
tresses with gabled canopies disposed in couples at 
the angle of each transept ; these transepts them- 
selves having gabled roofs, somewhat lower than 
those of the nave, and being lighted by two stories 
of traceried windows (the upper ones being shafted) 
of four lights, and containing within the arched 
heads a large Catharine wheel. The roofs will be 
slated, and finished with ornamental ridge tiles, 
and the windows, we understand, are to be glazed 
with cathedral glass. The school buildings at the 
rear are designed so as to harmonize with the ex- 
ternal architecture of the chapel. They comprise 
internally, on the ground floor, a large infants’ 
school, with four class-rooms and minister’s ves- 
try; and on the upper floor a school-room, mea- 
suring 54 feet in length by 30 feet in width. 
At the rear of these schools will be an open play- 
ground and suitable buildings. The architects 
are Messrs. Hayley & Son, of Manchester ; and the 
contract has been undertaken by Mr. William Bate- 
man, of Liverpool, builder, for about 6,5007.—— 
Mulberry-street Welsh Presbyterian Chapel having 
become too small to accommodate the congregation 
assembling there, about eighteen months ago they 
decided upon having a new one. Chatham-street 
was fixed as the site. The edifice has been erected. 
It is in the Italian style of architecture, built of 
red brick and light coloured stone, and has sittings 
for 1,200 persons. In the basement floor there 
are two school-rooms, measuring together 77 feet 
long by 54 feet wide, and behind these are the 
chapel-keepers’ dwelling-rooms. The cost of 
erecting the building is above 5,000/., of which 
over 3,200/. have already been collected (including 
proceeds of sale of the old chapel in Mulberry- 
street). The principal contractors were Messrs. 
Wilson & Jones, and Mr. Joseph Hughes, all of 
Liverpool. The architects were Messrs. Oliver & 





Lamb, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





Manchester.—A new church, erected by the 
Greek community of Manchester in the township 
of Higher Broughton, Salford, has been consecrated 
in the presence of a large congregation of Greeks 
and others. The cost of the edifice is about 6,000/.; 
and, externally, its style of architecture is 
Corinthian, whilst its internal style is Ionic. The 
architects were Messrs. Clegg & Knowles, of 
Manchester. 

Orrell (Lancashire).—The foundation-stone of 
a new church has been Jaid at Orrell, for the dis- 
trict of Litherland, Seaforth, and Orrell, by the 
Earl of Sefton. The church will be erected upon 
a plot of land which has been given for the pur- 
pose by his lordship, who has also given the stone 
necessary for the building. The site is about a 
mile from the Seaforth station. Mr. Gee is the 
architect. The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Philip, will be cruciform in plan, consisting of 
nave, 74 feet 6 inches long and 31 feet wide; north 
and south transepts, 12 feet long each and also 31 
feet wide ; chancel, 22 feet by 14 feet; with ves- 
try, recess for organ, entrance-porch, on south 
side, and tower and spire at north-west corner of 
nave. The height to ridge of roof is 40 feet, with 
seat-room for 420 persons; but the plan is arranged 
with a view to an extension of the accommodation 
by lengthening the transepts. The nave is lighted 
by six windows of two lights each, filled in with 
geometrical tracery. The chancel, each transept, 
and west end of nave have five-light windows, 
filled in with tracery of Flamboyant charac- 
ter. The tower and spire rise to a height of 100 
feet, with an octagonal stair turret, 53 feet high, 
to afford access to the belfry. The roofs will be 
open-timbered, supported by eight hammer-beam 
principals, springing from corbels built into the 
walls for the purpose, and will be stop-chamfered, 
stained, and varnished. The walls will be built of 
hammer-dressed coursed stone, with tooled dress- 
ing, from the adjoining quarry. The style selected 
by the architect is that of the Flowing Middle 
Pointed. 

Ripon.—A new Wesleyan Methodist chapel, on 
Coltsgate Hill, Ripon, built from the designs 
of Mr. James Simpson, architect, Leeds, has been 
opened. The building is in the Italian style of 
architecture, and is estimated to cost between 
2,0002. and 2,2002. 








STAINED GLASS, 


Southport.—A memorial window has been re- 
cently put up in Christchurch by Mr. E. Rennie, 
to his son, aged six years. The principal subject 
represents Hannah bringing her child Samuel, 
after weaning him, to Eli; to be lent to the Lord: 
“ As long as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord” 
(1 Samuel i. 28). In the centre opening of the 
tracery young Samuel is represented at prayer: 
on each side are angels, bearing scrolls. The 
subjects are covered by foliated canopy work.—— 
A memorial window has also been put up in the 
nave of St. Mary’s Catholic Chapel, of the same 
place, by Captain W. Nicholson to his infant son. 
In this window there are four subjects; viz. a 
representation of Mass for the Dead, the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, Christ blessing little Children, 
and the Magdalen washing the Feet of Jesus with 
her Tears. The tracery openings are filled with 
the crucifixion, angels, &c. Both windows were 
executed by Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & Son, of 
Manchester. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Croydon.—The foundation-stone of a new infant 
school for the parish of West Wickham was re- 
cently laid by Miss Ellen Cator, daughter of Col. 
Cator. The estimate for the building is 360/. 
The piece of ground upon which it is to be 
erected has been presented by Mr. L. Loyd, of 
Monk’s Orchard. The site is opposite the Wheat 
Sheaf Inn. Mr. Bowden, builder, of West Wick- 
ham, has undertaken the work, and the building 
will be completed in three or four months’ time. 
Besides the accommodation which a school of this 
character requires, a residence will be provided for 
the teacher. The school will be constructed so as 
to afford sufficient room for about sixty pupils. 

Hardingham.—A parish school-room has been 
provided for the children of this parish. The 
building is in the Tudor style; the walls being of 
rubble flint with white brick dressings. The 
school-room, which will accommodate between 
80 and 100 boys and girls, is 45 feet long by 
18 feet wide. There are play-grounds walled in, 
and a dwelling-house for the master or mistress. 
The cost of the structure will be about 1,000/, 





the whole of which is defrayed by Miss Edwards. 
The builder is Mr, Robert Smith, of Bunwell. On 
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the occasion of the “ roof-raising” the workmen, 
to the number of about thirty, were entertained 
by Miss Edwards to a supper at the White Hart, 
Hingham. 

Derby.—A new lecture-room has been added to 
the Diocesan Institution for Training School- 
mistresses, The new room measures 50 feet by 
30 feet, and is 16 feet high. It has two of Wat- 
son’s patent ventilators, is lighted with gas, and 
warmed with hot water. 

Sutton (Isle of Ely).—The inauguration of the 
new National Schools, at Sutton, has just taken 
place. These schools are built of white bricks, 
with red brick dressings. The roof is covered 
with ornamental red and blue tiles, surmounted 
by an octagonal bell-turret. The establishment 
includes boys’ school, girls’ school, class-rooms, 
and residence for master and mistress. The 
design, which is of the Gothic order, was by Mr. 
Hutchinson, architect, Huntingdon; and the con- 
tractors for same, were Messrs. Bunting & Son, 
Fen Stanton, at a total cost of 1,000/. 

South Brent.—A new parochial school-house 
has been erected and opened here. The new build- 
ing is cruciform, with north porch of Gothic de- 
sign, and Gothic bell-turret in the east end. The 
roof is of red stained deal, and open. The edifice 
has been built of Bleadon limestone, with freestone: 
quoins, buttresses, window-frames, and mullions. 
The roof is alternately laid with red and dark 
tiles. The school is designed to accommodate at 
least 150 scholars. The builder is Mr. W. Eames, 
of South Brent; and the architect, Mr. Manners, 
of Bath, 








COMPETITIONS. 


New Mechanics’ Institution and County Museum, 
Lincoln,—We understand that 52 sets of designs 
were forwarded to the committee in consequence 
of the competition they invited for the erection of 
the above building. In deciding upon the merits 
of these designs, the committee obtained the aid 
of a London architect, who awarded the premium 
to those which bore the motto of Messrs. Hooker 
& Wheeler, of Brenchley, Kent. The next in 
merit, it is stated, were those of Mr. Hill, of 
Leeds; Mr. Else, Leicester ; Mr. Wilson, of Bath ; 
Mr. Garling, of London; Mr. Armfield, of Leeds; 
Mr. Drury, of Lincoln ; Messrs, Bellamy & Hardy, 
of Lincoln; Messrs. Hope & Stott, Bradford; Mr. 
Matthews, London; and Mr. Stranham, London. 

Chester Market.—The first premium has been 
awarded to the designs of the Messrs. Hay, archi- 
tects, Liverpool, selected out of thirty-five sets 
submitted in competition. These gentlemen have 
been appointed to carry the work into execution. 

Hull Town Hall.—* One in the Dark ” inquires 
what is now doing in this matter. “It appears a 
decision was come to,” he says, “about six weeks 
ago, but was so glaringly partial that the more 
honourably-minded members of the committee 
subsequently upset it. What has been done since ? 
A friend of mine has written twice to the town 
clerk for information, but got no reply.” 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Northampton.—Arrangements have been made 
for laying the foundation-stone of the new Town 
Hall, on which occasion the mayor has been re- 
quested by the council to officiate. The architect, 
Mr. E. Godwin, was to be prepared by the 11th 
inst. for the laying of the stone. 

Oxford.—The erection of a new corn exchange, 
from the design of Mr. S. L. Seckham, architect 
and surveyor to the corporation of Oxford, has 
been commenced in thiscity. The building, which 
will be of an ornamental character, and suitable for 
concerts, entertainments, and public dinners, will 
be 100 feet long by 50 feet wide. The tender of 
Mr. Dover, of Oxford, builder, to erect it for 
2,179/., has been accepted ; but the fittings, which 
are not included in the contract, will, it is antici- 
pated, increase the cost to about 2,400/. 

Ashford.—The corn-market chimney and parti- 
tion have been removed, and the room is now up- 
wards of 100 feet long and 26 feet wide : in length 
it is equal to the building in the course of erection ; 
but it is not so wide. The committee met Mr. 
Bulmer, the surveyor, and resolved not to put up 
a temporary partition, but to provide moveable 
screws: it was also decided that four additional 
windows should be constructed. 

Reigate-—The new public hall is approaching 
completion. The room is several feet larger than 
that at the Redhill Corn Exchange: there is also 
a museum for the Natural History Club, a Free- 
masons’ Hall and ante-room, and a room for ves- 


tries, sales by auction, and other public business. | 9,000/. 


There is also a kitchen, with the requisite offices, 


and two shops, one on each side of the entrance 
to the hall. 

Haselbury Bryan.—A new rectory house has 
just been completed at Haselbury Bryan, from the 
design and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Henry Hall, of London, architect. It is of Italian 
character, and is built of stone from Lord Rivers’s 
quarry, and dressings of Bath stone. It is entered 
by a porch, in the pediment of which is carved 
the Percy arms (the living being the Duke of 
Northumberland’s), surrounded by flowing foliage. 
The caps on the porch and upper windows, as well 
as the carving on the ground-floor window-heads, 
were executed by Mr. Henry Earp, of London. 
There are an entrance-hall and staircase-hall, in 
which is a staircase with carved and twisted oak 
newels, and stairs of pitch pine. The ceilings are 
allenriched. All the ground-floor wiodows are 
fitted with Clark’s patent revolving shutters, with 
the exception of the offices ; and hot water is con- 
veyed to the upper part of the house by means of 
a steam apparatus. Mr. James Short was clerk 
of works, and Mr. Charles Down, of Sherborne, 
the builder. 

Wolverhampton.—The Corn Exchange building 
has been for some time closed for extensive alte- 
rations. The dome, which sadly interfered with 
the acoustic properties of the building, has been 
entirely removed ; and the roof, which is supported 
by iron girders, is a segment of a circle, contain- 
ing skylights. The pillars are swept away, and 
light galleries are placed on three sides of the 
building, with a large platform and a gallery 
rising at one end. The entrance will be enclosed 
more effectually than before, avoiding the draughts 
which were formerly experienced. 

Liverpool.—The Mersey Dock Board have just 
voted 130,900/. for the erection of corn ware- 
houses, at the Waterloo Dock and Prince’s Basin, 
and alterations at the entrance to Waterloo Basin. 
The engineer produced plans to the board at their 
last meeting, showing that the area of the two 
stacks would be9,700 square yards. The one nearest 
the Waterloo Dock would have five floors above the 
ground-floor; that near the Prince’s Basin six 
floors above the ground-floor, or seven stories, avail- 
able for the storage of grain. The cost of the 
buildings, machinery, rails, &c., would be 118,400/., 
and the cost of altering the entrance to the 
Waterloo Basin would be 12,5002. in addition. 
The northern portion of the Great Landing 
stage for the Woodside Ferry, &c., was recently 
launched from Messrs. Vernon & Son’s yard, at 
Tranmere, and taken to the Woodside Basin, 
where it has been secured to temporary moorings 
until the northern bridge is ready to be connected 
with it. The northern part of the stage is 500 feet 
in length, and of a higher elevation than the 
southern portion, the length of which is 300 feet. 
The former is adapted for the use of the sea- 
going steam-ships of the port, and the latter 
exclusively for the Woodside Ferry traffic. The 
entire stage, when completed, will measure. 800 
feet by 80, and the approach to it will be by 
three bridges, each having a double roadway for 
carts and carriages, and another for passengers. 
It is built after the same manner as the Prince’s 
Pier stage, being a large platform of wood upon 
wrought-iron keelsons supported on pontoons. 
The number of pontoons is fifty, and there are 
about 2,500 tons of ironwork, and about 80,000 
cubic feet of woodwork in the whole structure, 
the cost of the stage being about 80,0007. The 
stage at the George’s Pierhead is 500 feet by 
80, floating on thirty-five iron pontoons, and the 
Prince’s stage is 1,000 feet in length by 80 in 
breadth. The foundation-stone of the new 
savings bank has been laid. The site is that re- 
cently occupied by the old bank trustees, with 
two of the adjoining shops added thereto, and has 
a frontage to Bold-street of 21 yards, and to Col- 
quitt-street 24 yards, and covers an area of about 
500 square yards. The building has been designed 
with a view to accommodate the greatly increasing 
number of depositors ; and the bank will be placed 
on the ground-floor, and form one room 68 feet by 
46 feet. The remainder of the space will be occu- 
pied by staircases, an entrance to the board-room 
and strong-room, and will be 19 feet in height, 
lighted from the two fronts and partly from the 
top. The exterior will be built of stone from 
quarries near Wrexham, in the Italian style of 
architecture, according to designs by Mr. Culshaw, 
architect, which have been subjected to certain 
modifications made by Government, under whose 
direction the bank is to be built, and who have the 
disposal of the funds for the erection of the build- 
ing. They have met the trustees of the bank ina 
liberal spirit, allowing an ‘expenditure of about 
The works are contracted for by Mr. 
George Rome, whose sub-contractors are Mr. 























Hook, bricklayer; Mr. Hargraves, stonemason - 
Mr. Arrowsmith, slater and plasterer; and Mr. 
Harrison, ironfounder; and are under the super. 
intendence of Mr. Thomas Newton, clerk of the 
works. 

Doncaster.—The Town Council intend to extend 
the Corn Exchange,and make other improvements, 
so as to render it, says the local Gazette, one of 
the most complete and convenient in this part of 
the country. It is proposed to enclose it with 
glass on the south, east, and west sides, with 
proper ventilation in the upper parts of the win- 
dows. The design has been prepared by Mr. 
Butterfield., At the east end the roof will be 
ceiled ; so that at any time, if required for public 
meetings or rejoicings on a large scale, it will be 
adapted for the transmission of sound. This will 
form one of the principal features of the work. 
The Exchange will be extended nearer to the 
entrance of the Parsonage-yard, and three sides 
of it filled with glass. The length will be 128 
feet; width, 64 feet; and there will be a raised 
plattorm 11 feet wide for the use of factors, 
millers, &c. The centre will be appropriated as a 
pitched market, as at present. The plan has been 
submitted to the Market Committee, and recom- 
mended for adoption. It has likewise received 
the sanction of the council in committee. 



























































































IRISH NEWS. 


THE Dean of Down and his Chapter are be- 
stirring themselves to restore Down Cathedral. 
In an appeal to the public, made by the rev. cor- 
poration, they say :—‘‘ Since the appeal made by 
them in 1855, considerable progress has been made 
in the restoration of this ancient cathedral. Sub- 
stantial repairs have been effected, and a fine 
organ and bell have been supplied. Further re- 
pairs are still necessary ; and the woodwork in the » 
choir requires re-arrangement for the accommoda- 
tion of the increased congregation. Having no 
funds at their disposal, the dean and chapter are 
compelled to solicit subscriptions to defray the 
required expense.” Mr. Guinness, who is restor- 
ing St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, at a vast cost 
to himself, has contributed 5/. towards the Down 
Cathedral restorations. 

The Roman Catholic Church of Collooney has { 
been consecrated. The church is in the Early 
English style, and consists of nave, aisles, and 
chapels, transepts, and tower. The length of the 
nave, from the eastern to the western window, is 
120 feet ; the width of nave and aisles, 49 feet ; 
and the central height, from floor to roof-tree, 
something more than 55 feet. The roof finishes 
in a groined plaster ceiling, the ribs of which are 
covered with mouldings, and terminate in pen- 
dents. The arches of the nave repose on ten cut 
stone columns. The entire edifice has been cou- 
structed and completed by Irishmen. The archi- 
tect was a Collooney man (Sir John Benson), and 
so was the builder (Mr. C. Higgins), and the 
plasterer. 








THE FALL OF HOUSES IN THE OLD 
KENT-ROAD. 


Some of our correspondents are calling out for 
an examination into the cause of this accident, 
and we should be glad indeed to find an inquiry 
instituted. The buildings were situate in the 
Mina-road, Old Kent-road, and were surround 
with scaffolding, which fell also, blocking up the 
roadway. The corner house, being intended for . 
shop, had a bressummer carried on an iron column: 
the latter was broken in half like areed. ‘The 
escape of several persons who were near at the 
time is extraordinary. 





MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


Theatre Royal, Covent Garden.—Mr. Alfred 
Mellon concluded his second series of vocal al 
instrumental promenade concerts on Saturday 
evening last. He has given fifty-four a 
consecutive evenings, which have been attende 
by more than 100,000 persons, and has — 
pletely satisfied his public, that he may look 10 
ward with confidence for support next year 
Such a combination of talent was certainly never 
before effected in a similar series of cheap =. 
certs. On Monday next, Miss Pyne and : 
Harrison will re-commence the English ngeis 
season with a strengthened company, and a aw 
markable list of operas in the course of — 
tion. If the promises be carried out, and a 
no reason to doubt, it will be a season of gre 
brilliancy. 

The New Royalty Theatre, Soho.—We wr 
commented upon the arrangement of theatres 
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and more especially upon the stage ma- 
ener of Victoria Theatre, at Berlin ; thereby 
showing how very much foreigners were in advance 
of us in point of mechanical arrangement ; and 
it may interest our readers to hear that the Soho 
Theatre has been entirely re-arranged, The di- 
rection sought for a scientific machinist, and chose 
Monsieur Guede, of Paris; known as the machinist 
of the new Opera House at Tiflis, and that at Stras- 
bourg. This gentleman is understood to be well 
acquainted with Mr. Miikldorfer, of Mannheim 3 
Mr. Brandt, of Darmstadt; and other eminent 
members of his profession in Germany ; and has 
consequently a German as well as French ex- 
perience. In arranging an old ill-constructed 
house like the Soho, peculiar difficulties had to be 
encountered, aud one almost beyond the power of 
a theatrical mechanic,—we allude to the iron 
framing upon which the stage rests. This, of 
course, could not be cut away, though all else has 
been. Again, the height above was very small in- 
deed; but Monsieur Guede, we believe, has done all 
that was possible; and it is asserted that, in point of 
mechanism, the stage of the new house will surpass 
(ina small way) anything in London, in complete- 
ness and simplicity. There is one peculiarity: 
everything is jointed, and very few nails are used. 
It must be understood, that, in Paris, the great 
improvements that have taken place in the pic- 
turesque effect given in scenery require quite a 
different mechanism to that common in Germany, 
whose greater primitiveness isstill retained: in fact, 
the melo-dramatic “effects” are not yet known 
there. The public will now, too, be able to compare 
Parisian scenery with ours, since all the Soho 
scenes are painted in Paris; and this winter will 
show which are the best, Englishor French. The 
decorations of the salle are by Monsieur Bullot, 
who has done the Thédtre Lyrique. The dominant 
colours are sky-blue and gold ; the style, Louis XV. 
(Pompadour). 








THE PROPOSED BRIDGE AT LAMBETH. 


Srr,—Have you seen the proposed design for 
the new bridge across the Thames at Lambeth? 
If not, look at the published view of it. Do, pray, 
print these few words, to call the attention of 
all men of decent taste to this abortion in bridge 
building. We have been informed of late, through 
the medium of pamphlets and a gun shot off 
from Great George-street, that the worthy author 
of this creation took a special journey to the Falls 
of Niagara, to view the bridge there, before he 
wrought out this very droll conception in engineer- 
ing. If so, the lesson was not an improving one 
in an artistic point of view; and the present per- 
formance can hardly claim affinity to Niagara 
Bridge. I have often looked at the latter struc- 
ture; and, although entertaining but a poor opinion 
of its strength, doubling under its moving load 
like an undulating boa constrictor, as it does; yet 
I was always much impressed with its lightness, 
elegance, and exceedingly chaste details; and, 
notably so, the piers; but when we come to the 
olla podrida blacksmith effort at Lambeth, what 
a falling off is there! 

But, not to rave without a cause, just bear with 
meamomentortwo, The piers are each formed of 
two cast-iron cylinders, 12 feet in diameter, look- 
ing like huge gas-mains from the streets, and 
reared up on end ready to blow up the bridge. 
When high-water arrives they are just one and 
a half diameter high. Only fancy how snubbed 
and truncated they must look then, On the top 
of these gas-mains there are to be raised aloft, and 
most conspicuous to the eye, two gravestone obe- 
lisks, bald in the extreme, evidently copied from 
Kensal-green cemetery. From these depend the 
festoon of cables, braces, and stints, forming a 
tout ensemble such as was never witnessed before. 
There is, too, about the thing a lop-sided look ; as 
note the braces intersecting out of the centre, and 
the squatty end piers. The Bridge Company say 
11 their prospectus they mean to ornament their 
child in the future, but that at present it must be 
content in its nude state. I do not know how 
they can set about embellishing such a crudity as 
this when once its ugly outlines are in enduring 
material, The bridge is very cheap, but then it 
has the other part of the proverb sticking to it at 
the same time, 

i I am fearful, also, that the method of construc- 

lon, by the introduction of stiffening longitudinal 
grin, &e. will hardly avert the waning confi- 
Pryor suspension bridges for heavy road traffic. 
brid * (whi the vibration of Chelsea suspension 
trons : ~ ich has the stiffening girders) from the 
diminished a single heavy waggon ; and also the 
light trai speed of three miles per hour and 

ght trains, so much insisted upon at Niagara 














bridge, and the very cautious-looking notices and 
closed gates to arrest trains at each end of the 
latter bridge, All visitors to this structure know 
what I mean. 

Who is Conservator of Taste to the Thames? 
Or must we apply to King Thwaites to aid us in 
upsetting this apple-cart to our prejudices ? 

ONE WHo Ripzs on Penny Boats, 








MANUFACTURERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


Str,—I send you a letter and reply, in case you 
should think fit to publish them, without names. 
Can the Institute of Architects do nothing to stop 
these corrupt practices ? F. I, B. A, 


** London, 1861. 

S1r,—Herewith we have pleasure to hand you credit 
note for 8/. 4s., together with our draft on London Joint 
Stock Bank, to balance the same. 

We would beg you to understand that in charging our 
goods we do so quite irrespective of the architect’s or 
agent’s commission, which we reserve; and, were the 
same not allowed, our prices to the customer would be 
in no way affected. We are,’”’ &c. 





** 16th October, 1861. 

GENTLEMEN,—I donot so much blame you forthe insult- 
ing offer you have made me, as those degraded members 
of my profession who, by having a commission charged 
for them in the accounts certified by them as proper to 
be paid by their employers, clearly rob them to that extent 
(say 10 per cent.), whilst they are falsely telling them that 
they work fora 5 per cent. commission, or even Jess, to 
the injury of honourable men, who are, as they profess, 
wholly paid by their employers. 

I put the amount to the credit of my employers. 

Tam,” &c, 





DRINKING-FOUNTAINS STILL WANTED. 


SINcE you inserted my last (October, 1860), 
respecting improvements in drinking-fountains, 
you have given considerable information at dif- 
ferent times to those interested therein. You 
have truly spoken of their advantages, and can- 
didly pointed out the unfitly designs of the most 
expensive ones, It is now evident to most persons 
that (although there are a great number fixed and 
much used) they do not prove sufficient or satis- 
factory entirely, for there are hundreds of thirsty 
travellers in London daily that do not, or will not, 
for several reasons, partake of water therefrom. 

To meet the requirements of the more respect- 
able class in future, and perhaps many thousands 
of extra visitors next year, I would humbly suggest 
that we try filters instead, which may, through 
improvements shown, prove a greater boon to the 
class referred to than our present style of foun- 
tains in all probability ever will prove. 

I believe that if it were possible to obtain more 
readily water pure and cold, in more convenient 
places, near to leading thoroughfares, or inside 
respectable taverns, pastry cooks’, refreshment- 
rooms, museums, arcades, institutions, waiting- 
rooms, &c., &c., that thousands (independently of 
teetotallers) would gladly, not only partake, but 
frequently purchase, at a trifling charge, sufficient 
to cool the mouth or quench thirst in summer 
months. 

I feel induced to write this, because I find, from 
daily experience, there is a decided want of other 
fountains or filters for drinking purposes, and 
more especially as I hope, through these or other 
means, to hear or see that, before the opening day 
of the Great Exhibition, articles are invented, 
and fixed inside and outside, having all or other 
improvements therein, as suggested by the Builder, 
or referred to when I wrote upon this subject 
previously, 

Visitors to such places as the Polytechnic, Colos- 
seum, &c., where lectures are given on ventilation 
and filtration, are frequently seen, exceedingly 
warm and thirsty, vainly looking for ventilators 
or water filters. 

I believe that ninety in every hundred of the 
cumbersome old stone-filters are not in use, on 
account of the space required, the trouble of 
refilling, or other disadvantages found therein. 

A simple vessel may be constructed as filter, 
water-cooler, and drinking-fountain combined, to 
occupy little space, and working when required 
or for certain hours; or, if desirable, always on, 
and fixed in places as before mentioned, being as 
much needed there as against workhouse walls, 
churchyards, or in the lowest localities, 

W. F. 








IRON COLUMNS. 


Srr,—In your remarks, p. 689, you make no distinction 
between a dead and a moving load. The engineers you 
refer to surely make such a distinction. 

In p. 341 (edition 1846) of Eaton Hodgkinson’s work, he 
says :—*‘ I shall therefore assume here as I did there that 
one-fourth the crushing weight is as great a pressure as 
these cast-iron pillars could be loaded with without their 
ultimate strength being decreased by incipient crushing.” 
The conclusion that one-fourth the crushing weight is a 
safe ultimate weight is further confirmed (remembering 








that the pillars there spoken of have rounded ends) in 
p. 352 of the same work, where the results of loading 
columns with various weights, some of them for upwards 
of three years, are given, All these weights are doubtless 
** dead loads.’® 

If the difference between moving and dead loads do 
not explain the practice of the engineers you mention, of 
not loading columns with more than one-seventh, one- 
eighth. or less, of the crushing-weight, are we to suppose 
that Eaton Hodgkinson’s observations apply only to 
experimental columns cast with every care and precau- 
tion, and not to the columns in every-day use; or how 
are we to explain these discrepancies ? H. T. 








THE EXHIBITION OF WOOD-ENGRAVINGS 
IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


May I be permitted through your pages to suggest a 
matter which would be both useful and interesting in 
connection with the approaching Great Exhibition? I 
particularly refer to the department of engraving on wood, 
which may with justice be considered ially an 
English art, and wil no doubt, so far as mod2in example; 
are concerned, be well represented : it would, however, 
besides, be most interesting to show the growth and 
progress of this art in England: we should then be 
able to see some of the best works of Bewick, Johnson, 
Nesbit, Thurston, Harvey, &c.; but if addition to the 
proofs, it would be well worth while to exhibit some of 
the old blocks, for the purpose of showing the peculiarity 
of the methods used by the engravers, to meet the im- 
perfect style of printing, when rapidity was required. If 
Harvey’s large block of ‘* The Assassination of Dentatus ”’ 
is still in exstence, even in its most rent shape, it would 
be a great curiosity, contrasted with one of the largest 
boxwood blocks prepared in the present fashion. 

Besides engravings, the drawings provided for the 
engravers by some of our best draughtsmen in this way 
wouid be instructive to many ; the more so if the progress 
of a drawing could be shown,—first, the sketch, then the 
tracing, next the transfer to the block prepared for use 
{there should be an unprepared block close by), then 
the outline, and afterwards tinting with Indian ink. 
It may now be too late to arrange this in connection with 
the Great Exhibition ; but in several ways circumstances 
will arise which may cause the will of the commissioners 
to be less definite than the law of the Medes and Persians. 
At any rate some provision might be made for sucha 
little collection as has been hinted at in connection with 
the permanent museum. AN ARTIST. 











THE “BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 


Accommodation Bills.—Although persons de- 
sirous of causing accommodation bills to be dis- 
counted are not bound to communicate spon- 
taneously the character of these bills ; they are as 
traders not justified in concealing their character 
if inquiry be made. Such concealment would 
amount to obtaining money under false pretences. 
—Re Lawrence and Mortimore. 

Rating.—It is not incumbent on churchwardens, 
in making a church-rate, to follow a poor-rate. A 
poor-rate may be void, and yet the church-rate 
may be good. The two rates are based upon dif- 
ferent principles. The acquiescence of a parish in 
the poor-rate is, however, presumptive evidence 
that the church-rate made on the same basis is 
just and equal. A church-rate differs from a poor- 
rate in three particulars. 1. If it be just and 
equal, it needs not to be on the net annual value. 
2. It cannot be compounded for. 38. The Rating 
of Small Tenements Act does not extend to it.— 
Attenborough v. Kemp. 

“ Ready Money.”—A person bequeathed to his 
wife “all sum and sums of money that might be 
in his house and at his bauker’s.” After his death, 
fifty shares in an Assurance Company were found 
in a chest in an envelope, on which was written :— 
** To be considered as ready money, and given to 
Mrs. K. (the widow) for her use.” It was held 
that evidence was admissible to show that these 
shares were intended by the testator to be treated 
as ready money, and that they accordingly passed 
to the widow under the will.— Knight v. Knight. 

Double Rent : Overholding.—In order to render 
the statute operative against an overholding 
tenant, so as to subject him to double rent, it 
must be a contumacious overholding. And, there- 
fore, it has been held that overholding, under a 
bond fide, though mistaken, belief, that a third 
person who claims adversely to the landlord is 
entitled, will not subject the tenant to the penalty 
of double rent.— Swinfen v. Bacon. 





Miscellanea. 


Bristot EXHIBITION OF ORNAMENTAL ART.— 
A very interesting collection of works of indus- 
trial and ornamental art has been open for some 
time in the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s-road, 
Bristol. It has had the advantage of a “ Hand- 
Book” of superior character, which was drawn 
up by Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson. 

SPITALFIELDS ScHoon oF ART.—A student 
complains very much that prizes and medals 
awarded at the annual examination last March of 
the Spitalfields Branch have been kept back by 
the committee, without any reasons being assigned, 
thereby causing great dissatisfaction throughout 
the school, and injury to the students, 
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Crystat Panace Scoot or Art, SCrEeNncz, 
AND LiTERATURE.—The regular course of lectures 
by the professors of this school was commenced 
on the 17th instant. Two lectures will be given 
every Thursday ; the first, at half-past one o’clock, 
by Dr. Lankester, whose course is “On the 
Physiology of the Nervous System in relation to 
Health and Education ;” the second, at half-past 
three o’clock, by Dr. Dresser, who gives a course 
“On the Art of Decorative Design ; ” the lectures 
being especially addressed to manufacturers, skilled 
workmen, and intending exhibitors in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. Special arrange- 
ments will be made with employers. 

Srezpre Jack at Lincoin.—“ Steeple Jack ” 
appears to be not an individual, but a genus, or at 
least.a species. Mr. J. Woodman, a native of 
Lancashire, who has gained the cognomen of 
“Steeple Jack,” has been fixing a lightning con- 
ductor to a lofty shaft attached to Messrs. Hartley’s 
steam flour-mill at Lincoln. In attaining the top 
of an erection, however great its height, Wood- 
mau, like his confréres, uses neither ladders nor 
scaffolding, but commences his work by flying a 
kite, to which is attached a guy-rope, directly over 
the building he intends to mount. As soon as 
the kite has attained a sufficient altitude, and the 
line is brought immediately over the building, the 
guy-rope is pulled, the kite lowered, and a com- 
munication is thus formed with the operator below. 

THe “ Strance StTaTEMENT.”—Our corre- 
spondent’s strange statement, as to the disturbance 
of coffins in a family vault from some unknown 
cause, has been already extensively quoted by our 
contemporaries. The Macclesfield Courier, in 
doing so, remarks that “a momentary unequal 
pressure inside the coffins, arising from the more 
rapid generation of gas in one part than another, 
or an escape of gas from one part of the coffin, 
would account for the change of position.” Our 
esteemed contemporary, however, does not appear 
to take into account the whole circumstances of 
the case in his attempted explanation. That a 
gaseous force of some kind was at work within the 
coffins was palpable enough, we think, from the 
bulging of the coffin lids; but we must not over- 
look the circumstance that one of the coffins, 
which was of lead, and contained the whole mass 
of a full-grown human body, was not only shifted 
on or along the floor, but was actually lifted on to 
the top of another coffin, after having been turned 
completely round; and that three others had 
“‘shifted a considerable distance across the capa- 
cious vault,”—all the coffins being of lead. A lifting 
force, such as manifests itself in the first of these 
cases, might be supposed by others again to indi- 
cate something analogous to the lifting of a bal- 
loon car by the levitive force (if we may so call it) 
of the carburetted hydrogen in the balloon; but 
not even pure hydrogen, the lightest of all known 
gases, though confined and accumulated, to what- 
ever extent, within a heavy leaden coffin, con- 
taining a full-grown human body, can for a 
moment be supposed to be capable of lifting such 
a mass, even a single inch, far less to the height 
of another coffin, and laying the heavy mass 
across it after turning it completely round. 
But may it not be possible that there is a gas 
of a still more ethereal nature than hydrogen, 
which, like the odorous emanations from flowers, 
&c., and even from metals, has hitherto es- 
caped all chemical and pneumatical detection as 
a gas; but which, like hydrogen, may be 
capable of imprisonment within a leaden coffin, 
hermetically sealed ; till it accumulate to a suffi- 
cient extent, during decomposition, to be capable 
of bodily lifting the coffin, and moving it about ? 
Such a gas, it may be said, would be more like a 
spirit than a material substance; but the very 
word gas, etymologically, signifies spigit ; and that 
there probably is a far more spiritual or ethereal 
gas than hydrogen in existence, we have the 
great Newton’s authority, as well as that of many 
other astronomers, for believing; all planetary 
and cometary movements appearing to denote the 
existence of a resisting medium, though of 
extreme tenuity,—and which, by common consent, 
has been termed the ethereal medium—or gas, in 
fact,—which pervades all space. But whatever 
may have been the cause of the strange phe- 
nomena, we are not quite prepared to adopt the 
spirit-rappers’ well-known mode of explaining 
such phenomena. After all, perhaps the adlest 
exponent of the mysterious cause of the pheno- 
menon may be—the sexton. Failing his ability 
to shed a scientific light upon the subject, per- 
haps (again) the most feasible suggestion is that 
the shiftings about resemble those pranks which 
lightning sometimes plays in the dwellings of the 
living, and which, in truth, it is quite as capable 
of displaying in the domiciles of the dead. 


New TuNNELLING MacuinE.—A machine for 
the purpose of tunnelling in rock, &., is now 
making at the extensive works of Hawks, Craw- 
shay, & Co. It is a most ponderous machine, 
weighing about 50 tons, to be driven by steam- 
power, and intended to form a tunnel from 11 feet 
to 30 feet diameter. It is, we understand, the 
patent ‘of a Mr. Roberts: it is nearly completed, 
and will shortly be practically tried and tested 
in the Claxton’s Quarry, Gateshead. 

OPENING OF THE LivERPOOL ScHoon oF 
ScrEncE.—The Liverpool School of Science, in 
connection with the Free Library and Museum, 
was inaugurated on Thursday in last week, Earl 
Granville (Lord President of the Council), the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a number of 
other distinguished persons taking part in the 
proceedings. During the earlier part of the day 
the visitors, accompanied by the mayor, Mr. W. 
Brown, and other local gentlemen of eminence, 
made a tour of the town, and inspected the prin- 
cipal buildings, including the Free Library and 
Museum, the Gallery of Inventions (for the use of 
the School of Science), the Queen’s College, and 
Roman Catholic Training School, addresses being 
presented to Earl Granville at the two last-named 
places. Afterwards the party made a river excur- 
sion. On their return they dined with the mayor 
at the Town-hall in the evening. A public meet- 
ing was held in the Great Hall, St. George’s Hall, 
which was crowded in every part. Mr. J. Samuel- 
son, secretary to the committee, read a report, 
stating that the object of the Institution was to 
aid the industrial classes and others of both sexes, 
in procuring instruction in natural history, geo- 
logy, chemistry, mathematics, geography, and 
mechanical and experimental physics; the school 
being supported by voluntary contributions, 
students’ fees, and Government grants. Earl 
Granville, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
other gentlemen addressed the meeting. 

Harwicu.—The Standard publishes from “ A 
Seeker of Pure Air” a most doleful account of the 
bad smells and bad drainage of this port. Here 
is his description : “The drainage of Harwich is 
odious. In all the back streets there is surface 
drainage or none at all; and in all the hollows, 
and ruts, and holes, caused by the wear and tear 
of the old dilapidated cherry-stone pavement, 
stagnant pools of dark liquid manure, garbage of 
all kinds, animal and vegetable, lie festering and 
emitting stenches and odours surprising to any 
one unacquinted with old out-of-the-way conti- 
nental towns. Where the place has been im- 
proved the drainage is carried by some contrivance 
into the harbour; and as the two rivers bring their 
odoriferous contributions also, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the mud exposed at low tide is most 
offensive. On the banks of the Orwell especially 
there is a vast extent of this mud, which is com- 
posed of decaying vegetable and animal matter, 
and the drainage from Ipswich; and I leave you 
to guess that an excursion up the Orwell and back 
at low tide is to be avoided by those who have 
delicate stomachs, or who are nervous at the 
thoughts of diarrhoea, fever, or any other zymotic. 
The whole of the lower harbour at low tide is 
equally offensive. The church and churchyard 
are situate near the centre of the town, and the 
churchyard is nearly always offensive, but at times 
so bad as to cause a sudden nausea and shivering 
in those coming in contact with it, and I have 
turned back, or covered up my mouth and nostrils 
in order to pass through it. Then, as a climax, 
there is close to the town this terrible cement 
factory ; and when the fumes from it are blown 
that way, the whole place is impregnated with 
a close, stifling, sulphurous kind of air, irri- 
tating to the eyes and chest, and I need not 
at this time allude to its poisonous qualities. 
The buildings of Harwich are old, dilapidated, 
and pre-eminently ill-constructed; and, as far as 
my experience goes, they are terribly dirty, stuffy 
to a degree, and literally swarming with fleas. I 
never saw anything at all approaching them, ex- 
cepting at a small old hotel at Heidelberg, ten 
years ago. In one part of the town there is a 
sort of pit or hole in the ground, into which a few 
wretched cottages are stuffed. What becomes of 
their drainage 1 do not know. Whoever is tempted 
to explore Dovercourt and the country beyond 
will soon be checked by the appearance of the 
large ditches full of black stagnant mud, with a 
horrible glazed surface, and the smell from which 
makes one feel very sick. Towards the cement 
works you cannot safely go because of the disagree- 
able fumes; and the appearance of the place and 
the miserable-looking dwellings are not inviting. 
The supply of water is neither good nor plentiful : 
that for drinking purposes is brought into the 





town in barrels from a neighbouring spring.” 








Discovery AT CoLoGNE.—The high-altar of 
the Benedictine monastery at Cologne was lately 
removed, to be replaced by a new one, and 
in taking down the pedestals of the chande. 
liers, they were found to be filled with bones. 
partly enveloped in white linen. Among the 
bones were found fragmerts of paper, in a state 
of decomposition, but on one of them were the 
words “ Ossa Lotharii.” From this circumstance 
it is assumed that the bones were those of the 
Emperor Lothaire, grandson of Charlemagne, 
who was known to have been interred in that 
church. 

THE LATE Mr. Henry AvstiIn, ENGINEER.—On 
the 9th instant, Mr. Henry Austin, Civil En. 
gineer, died in the prime of life, sincerely re. 
gretted. Mr. Austin was a pupil of the late Mr, 
Robert Stephenson; and assisted with the draw. 
ings for the (then) London and Birminghan Rail- 
way, and the London and Blackwall Railway. He 
afterwards accompanied the late Lieutenant 
Waghorn through Italy, at the time the latter 
was arranging the Overland Route. Mr. Austin 
acted as honorary secretary of the Society for the 
Improvement of Towns, that was founded by Mr. 
Hickson and others; and, on the establishment of 
the first Board of Health (in 1848), was appointed 
secretary. He also acted for a time as joint 
secretary of the Sewers’ Commission. When the 
duties of the Board of Health were undertaken by 
the Privy Council, he was appointed Inspector 
under the new Act, and continued to hold that 
office till he died. Mr. Austin married a sister of 
Mr. Charles Dickens. Inflammation of the throat, 
the result of a severe cold, was the proximate 
cause of his death. 

RB-BUILDING THE WAREHOUSES AT Lonpoy 
BRIDGE.—Since the great fire at the wharfs has 
been extinguished, active steps have been taken to 
clear away the ruins ; and within the past few days 
a large number of workmen have been engaged 
in rebuilding the extensive range of warehouses 
known as Hay’s Wharf, for Mr. Alderman Hun- 
phery. The joists have already been raised and 
placed in position for the first story. The build- 
ing, when completed, will consist of five ware- 
houses ; and every precaution will be taken to pre- 
vent the progress of fire. The whole of the joists, 
girders, &c., are of a massive description. The 
height of the building will be nearly 70 feet, and 
the front is being built with white Suffolk bricks. 
The floor above the basement will be supported by 
a series of cast-iron stanchions, but the girders 
and joists will be of wood, as will also be those 
of the third and fifth floors: on the second and 
fourth floors, however, the girders will be of iron; 
and brick arches will be turned, upon which will 
be a covering of concrete, and on that will be laid 
a surface of Armani’s patent metallic lava, which 
process will be adopted upon all the floors. The 
contractors are Messrs. Oxford & Co. The works 
for the rebuilding of Chamberlain’s and Cotton’s 
wharfs will, it is anticipated, commence very 
shortly. 

Fatt oF Roor at THE BrigHToN RatLway 
Sration.—A serious accident occured at the 
London Bridge Station, on Wednesday morning 
last. The directors have been enlarging their 
station to a considerable extent on the left band, 
or London arrival side. The works have been 
carried on with vigour, and they began to ap- 
proach completion. Iron girders had been laid 
for the foundation of the new lines, and the roof 
had been partially raised. This was constructed 
of iron, fastened into new brickwork on one side, 
and joined to the existing top of the station on 
the other; and it was this that fell on the road 
beneath. The force with which the roof descended 
must have been very great; inasmuch as some of 
the iron bars were broken, twisted, and bent im 
a variety of shapes; while a railing formed of 
ordinary scaffold poles, erected to protect the 
workmen, was in many places shattered into 
splinters. Had the accident occurred a short 
time later the results might have been of the 
most disastrous character. Immediately on the 
spot where the roof fell, large numbers of vehicles 
wait for the arrival of the differeat trains through- 
out the day ; and if the iron had come down while 
they were there, some of the carriages must have 
been smashed, and their attendants. Had the 
accident taken place after the arrival of - 
workmen, the loss of life in all probability woul 
have been great. The roof had been so far com- 
pleted as to admit of a gang of carpenters being 
engaged fixing the timber into the various Orit 
partments assigned for the woodwork; an ‘ - 
they had commenced their day’s avocations 
whole of the men would have been hurled down 
with the roof. The loss, it is stated, will fi 
upon the contractors. 
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Tur ALTERATIONS ON BRISTOL BripGEe.—The 
Local Improvement Committee have accepted 
tenders for the iron and stone work for the widen- 
ing of Bristol Bridge. The contractors for the 
former are the firm from Chepstow who erected 
the new iron Bath Bridge, and the contractor for 
the latter is Mr. Brown, of Bristol. — The work 
will consist of an addition to the width of the 
bridge of 12 feet on the east side, to be laid on 
‘ron cantilevers, that will project over the river. 
It was at first intended to place this increased 
accommodation as a footway outside the existing 
eastern battlement, so that the structure should 
preserve its present appearance ; but this plan, 
according to the local Times, has been changed. 
The additional 12 feet will be “thrown into” the 
bridge, the stone balustrades removed on both 
sides, and replaced by iron railings. 

APPOINTMENT OF BoroUGH SURVEYOR FOR 
WAKEFIELD.—The resignation of Mr. Dale ren- 
dered the office of borough surveyor vacant. The 
appointment of his successor came on at the meet- 
ing of the Town Council and Local Board of Health, 
on Wednesday, at the Sessions-house. Four can- 
didates were selected by a committee, viz., Mr. 
Evans, of London; Mr. Cruatchley, of Maccles- 
field; Mr. Carr, of York; and Mr. Abby, of Hud- 
dersfield. The salary at Hastings was stated to be 
2751. per annum, whilst at Wakefield only 1507. 
were offered. It appeared that two of the holders 
of the office had left Wakefield for other towns, 
with a view to better themselves, Mr. Crutchley 
was elected, and his principal recommendation was 
his connection with the Wakefield and Barnsley 
Canal. On the motion of Alderman Shaw, the un- 
successful candidates were allowed second class 
railway fare, and two guineas in addition, for 
expenses. 

SurFotk AND NorFOLK ARCHOLOGICAL As- 
soctaTions: Excursion.—On Wednesday in last 
week the members of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society met their friends of the 
Suffolk Society at Bungay, when a very pleasant 
day was spent in visiting the objects of antiquity 
in the town and neighbourhood. Although some 
rain fell in the morning, the clouds cleared away, 
and the day was an enjoyable one. The members 
of the two associations assembled at the King’s 
Head Hotel, at half-past ten, when Mr. Woodward 
read a paper on the castle and town of Bungay : 
they then proceeded to visit the castle, the priory 
ruins, the churches, &c.; Mr. Woodward acting 
as cicerone, and the Rev. J.J. Raven, head-master 
of the grammar-school, contributing descriptive 
papers on the two churches. At half-past one 
the party started for Mettingham Castle, where 
they were hospitably entertained by the Rev. J. 
Safford; and the Rev. C. R. Manning amused 
and instructed them with a paper on the antiqui- 
ties of the locale: then on to Earsham church, 
which fell to Mr. Woodward to describe; and 
home to the King’s Head; where the proceedings 
of the day were wound up by a dinner, to which 
from 40 to 50 sat down, under the presidency of 
Lord Arthur Hervey, in the unavoidable absence 
of Sir John Boileau, 

Box: A Worx or Art.—At the Exhibition 
of 1851, a cemetery memorial was sent from South- 
ampton by a young man, and the memorial was 
subsequently engraved in the Illustrated News. 
A lady of Madrid, in turning over this paper, some 
time since, happened to have her attention ar- 
rested by the engraving in question; and, instead 
of employing Spanish talent to carry out the 
design on 2 large scale, she at once communicated 
with the artist, ordering him to execute a memo- 
rial near] y 20 feetin height. The work is in course 
of execution. The plan of the base is triangular : 
phe mesg moulded; and the step imme- 
an 7 : RE it has in the centre the monogram 
pelt se. on either side of which, in circles, is 
prot or arom, tar pa of the ivy leaf. At each 

te will stand figures of Faith, Hope, and 
which y, nearly life-size. Between the niches, 
oui to receive the groups of statuary, are 
pres i — spaces for the reception of sta- 
.Uary-slabs for inscriptions; and running round 
Ri Ornamental moulding of ball flower and 
ohated ornament, Springing from six angels, 
carved, carrying shields, ribbons, &c., starts an 
— hexagonal-shaped dome, crocketed and tiled, 
crminating at the apex with a Calvary cross, 
pers and from the arms of which depend a 
pe re igs The gentleman to whom the exe- 
of Camb 18 monument is entrusted is Mr. Baker, 

mberwell. He has placed the masonry work 


in the hands of Messra, Pictor & Sons, of Box, | 


prey: — erintendent, Mr. Gardiner, has carried 
e details. The stone has been selected from 


Taz SourHampron Scoot or Art.—The exa- 
mination for prizes at the School of Art here has 
taken place. The students of the ladies’ class, the 
pupil teachers of the National and British Schools, 
Romsey, the Wesleyan School, Salisbury, the boys 
of Nowe’s Charity, and the British Schools, Rom- 
sey, presented themselves for examination. The 
examination at Southampton, open to all, when 
candidates for the Department prizes presented 
themselves, consisted of students of the morning, 
afternoon, and evening classes, the pupil teachers’ 
class, aud of the following schools, namely :—Mr. 
Du Soir’s, Mr. Walls’s, King Edward VI.’s Gram- 
mar School, two ladies’ schools, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s School, the 
Royal British, St. Mary’s, St. Luke’s, and Free- 
mantle Church School. Several candidates uncon- 
nected with the School of Art also availed them- 
selves of the examination being open toall. The 
following is a summary of papers taken :—South- 
ampton, first grade, 86; second grade, 127 ; total, 
213. Romsey, first grade, 40; second grade, 16; 
total, 56. Ringwood, first grade, 43 ; second grade, 
42; total, 85. Last year there were 341 papers 
taken. On the present occasion there isa slight 
increase, the number being 354, All these papers 
have been forwarded to London. 

GaAS-METERS.—The new Act, or Acts, of which 
we have before spoken,—namely, the Sale of Gas 
Act, 22 & 23 Vict., cap. 66, as amended by 23 & 
24 Vict., cap. 146; and the Metropolis Gas 
Amendment Act, 24 & 25 Vict., cap. '79,—came into 
operation on the 14th inst. By the new Act it is 
enacted that in the metropolis, and in all counties 
and boroughs which have adopted the Act,no meters 
shall be fixed after the 13th October inst., unless 
first tested and stamped as correct by an inspector 
appointed under the Act, in a similar way as 
weights and measures generally are authenticated. 
Any person fixing or using an unstamped meter, 
fixed after this date in such districts, will be liable 
to a penalty of 5/. in each case; and, according to 
the wording of the Act, “any contract, bargain, 
or sale made by such meter shall be void, and 
every such meter so used shall, on being discovered 
by any inspector so appointed as aforesaid, be 
seized ; and, on conviction of the person know- 
ingly using or possessing the same, shall be for- 
feited and destroyed.” ‘The necessity for such an 
Act of Parliament has long been felt, in conse- 
quence of such a large proportion of the meters in 
use having been discovered, as we have often 
pointed out, to be registering inaccurately to an 
enormous extent,—viz., in many cases as much as 
25, 35, and even in some cases more than 50 per 
cent., and almost always against the consumers. 

New Paint From ANTIMONY. — About six 
months ago a patent was taken out by Messrs. 
Hallett & Stenhouse for the manufacture of a 
paint from native oxide of antimony—a mineral 
which is found in considerable quantities in Spain, 
Borneo, and other localities, where it is usually 
associated with the grey sulphide of antimony, 
from which it has been produced by the process 
of oxidation, which, as might be expected, is 
found to be more or less complete. According 
to the Journal of the Society of Arts, “The oxide 
is first reduced to coarse powder, and is then 
roasted for three or four hours, at a low red 
heat, with free access of air, in muffies or other 
suitable furnaces. During the process of roast- 
ing, the sulphur and other volatile matters are 
expelled, the colour of the substance becomes 
much paler, and the residuary metal is con- 
verted, for the most part, into antimonious acid. 
The calcined product is then reduced to an im- 
palpable powder by being ground in flint mills; 
and, when dried and mixed with oil, constitutes 
the paint. The paint hasa delicate stone colour,and 
is quite equal in body or capacity to the best white 
lead; while it possesses the great advantage of 
maintaining its colour in vitiated atmospheres— 
being not acted upon either by acids or sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. This property renders it pecu- 
liarly adapted to interiors of ships, gas works, 
and hospitals. It is devoid of anything hurtful 
to workmen, either in its manufacture or use; 
and as (weight for weight) it will go fully 25 
per cent. further, as a pigment, than the best 
white lead, and its price being considerably lower, 
the new antimony paint promises, ere long, to be 
very generally employed.” Many years since 
(probably ten), a Liverpool gentleman was said 
to have discovered a white paint, neither of lead 
nor of zinc, but the composition of which was 
kept secret. We suggested that it must be anti- 
mony; and the truth of our suggestion was then 
admitted. We have heard nothing more of it, 
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however, till now. It must be recollected that 
antimony és a poisonous metal, whatever may be 
said to the contrary. 








Borne Rocx.—In perforating rock or other 
hard substance, instead of striking the boring in- 
strument or drill with a hammer, Messrs. Poole, 
Wright, Hemming, & Searby, of Moorgate-street, 
propose to effect the same by using a cylindric 
or other shaped tube, adjustable at pleasure, in 
which is fitted a traversing piston or plunger, 
with necessary valve gearing, and actuated by 
alternate jets of atmospheric air, compressed by 
steam-power. The drill is attached to the piston, 
and the whole is mounted on a suitable frame. 

DIscoveRIES aT SuEzZ.— The excavations for 
the canal, it is said, have led to the discovery at 
Gizeh of a religious edifice as vast as the Louvre, 
and which must have been constructed more than 
5,000 years ago. At Karnack, also, a temple, the 
circuit of which is stated to be four kilométres 
(2 miles), has been discovered, and another at 
Edfou, containing twenty saloons. The walls of 
these latter edifices are decorated with sculptures, 
hieroglyphics, and paintings, still fresh. These 
must be exceedingly interesting and important; 
but nothing is said as to their nature. 

MACHINE FoR Makrin@ Concrete.—A simple 
machine for this purpose is used in Germany. It 
is composed of a cylinder 13 feet long and 4 feet 
diameter, open at its ends, and turning upon an 
axis inclined to the horizon. The stone and the 
mortar are thrown from a barrow into a hopper, 
which delivers them into the cylinder at its upper 
end. The mixture is effected by the rotation of 
the cylinder, whose lower end delivers the beton 
either into barrows or cars. The interior of the 
cylinder is smooth and lined with sheet-iron ; the 
| proportion of the materials is made by regulating 
| the number of barrows of mortar and those of 
stone cast into the hopper. At one place the 
cylinder was inclined to the horizon one-thirteenth ; 
it made from fifteen to twenty turns per minute, 
and the mixture was perfect. The cylinder was 
driven by a belt passing directly over its outer 
surface. Motion was given by an engine which 
worked at the same time a strong mortar-mill. 
This machine easily made from 104 to 131 cubic 
yards in ten hours, 

PARIS ZONED WITH FLOWERS.—A curious pro- 
ject has just been submitted to the Municipality 
of Paris. The plan is to gird Paris with a zone of 
flowers. The gentleman who proposes this plan of 
a “ Jardin de Ceinture” is said to be a celebrated 
botanist and agriculturist. He proposes to the 
State to transform the fortifications and the earth- 
works facing the city, both of which are now so 
much unproductive waste*ground, into a great 
pépinicre d’acclimation, or a nursery for exotics of 
every possible kind, whether from cold or hot 
countries, according to the aspects of the ditch, 
wall, and earthworks. The administrators of this 
garden, which he guarantees to form with a given 
capital for the commencement of operations, 
would pay to the State a certain rent per hectare; 
undertake to cultivate no species of parasitical 
fruit or flower that would be injarious to the wall 
or difficult to remove in case an enemy was ex- 
pected; to sell at a low market price the produce 
of the fortifications; and, in the space of two 
years and a half, to clear all the expenses that the 
society may incur in carrying out the project. 
Nothing can be more brilliant than the results 
which are promised. 

AMERICAN Rartways.—An “American,” who 
describes the trains used in America, says :—“ In 
the United States no train is allowed to leave a 
station until the preceding train has left the sta- 
tion beyond. The engineer and stoker have a 
kind of roof over their heads, which protects them 
from the weather, and enables them more con- 
veniently to look out ahead. A cord connected 
with the engine-bell runs through every carriage. 
The breaking of the axles on sharp curves is pro- 
vided against by the use of Bissel’s patent truck. 
Every passenger carriage will hold sixty people, 
and is furnished with velvet or plush spring seats, 
while the floors are covered with oil-cloth. The 
backs of the seats have circular pivots, by which 
they can be so adjusted that passengers can ride 
with their faces or their backs to the engine. The 
carriages have each a filter containing iced water, 
to enable passengers to quench their thirst ; and if 
filters are not provided, waiters attend to the pas- 
sengers and furnish water gratis. Boys are al- 
lowed to travel by trains to sell lemonade. 
Almost every train has one or two dressing-rooms 
attached to it. In winter a lighted stove is in 
every carriage. On many railways there are 
sleeping carriages, which contain comfortable 
couches. A smoking carriage is attached to every 
train. A special carriage for passengers’ luggage 
is provided, and nothing is given out without a 
counter check.” We are a long way behind insuch 





railway comforts as these. 
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Corovrine CuurcH Watis.—A correspondent 
with chromatic eye, in reply to “Inquirer,” who 
asked last week to be told of any churches where 
a single shade of colour had been used with good 
effect on the interior of the walls,—says Ardingly 
Church, Sussex, has its walls inside washed with 
very much the tint of the Sussex stone when first 
quarried. ‘The church was restored by the pre- 
sent incumbent a few years ago, and the tinting 
was, doubtless, done by ordinary workmen.” This 
contrasts greeably, the writer continues with the 
glaring whitewash which is being applied to an 
ancient little church not far from the one named, 
without omitting even “ the stone mullions of the 
windows !” 

Free at Wooiwicu.—An outbreak of fire of 
a most alarming description was discovered at 
Woolwich, at a late hour on Monday night, in a 
solitary stable-hutting, erected in the rear of the 
Royal Military Academy, for the temporary ac- 
commodation of draught-horses in the employ of 
Messrs. George Myers & Son, contractors for 
the erection of the new wings recently added 
to the Academy, and also for the construction of 
the new Herbert Hospital, The building was 
composed of most inflammable materials. The 
destruction of the building was found to be inevi- 
table, and the fire-engines brought to the spot 
were of no avail, inasmuch as the flames had 
gained a complete mastery over the building and 
its contents, A number of horses were unfortu- 
nately burnt. 

A new Cuimyery Suart at Loneton.—A very 
tali chimney has just been erected at the flint- 
mill of Messrs. C. Harvey & Son, near Stafford- 
street, Longton. The new chimney has been 
built by two workmen, from the designs of Mr. 
Stephen Mear, builder, Longton. The shaft is 
circular in form, and rises to an altitude of more 
than 211 feet, or upwards of 70 yards. The 
column stands on a square of masonry upwards of 
32 feet high. At the base of the column, above 
the square, the chimney is 14 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and gradually tapers to 6 feet at the 
top, the whole being surmounted with a cast-iron 
coping, weighing 2 tons 5 cwt. The flue from 
top to bottom is of the uniform width of 4 feet 
6 inches; and the chimney has air- flues through- 
out, to protect it from cracking by the effects of 
heat. The lightning-conductor was put up some- 
what in the Steeple Jack style, by a man ascend- 
ing outside, by means of an endless rope, and 
weights attached. bs 

PROPOSED NEW PIERS OF THE TyNE CoMMIS- 
ston.—At a recent meeting of this Commission, 
the Piers Committee reported that a plan pre- 
pared by Mr. Walker, showing the suggested lines 
of finished piers, had been laid before them. The 
first, or shortest lines, terminated the piers in 21 
feet at low water ; the second, in 80 feet at low 
water; and the third, or outer lines, in 36 feet at 
low water. The cost of executing each of these 
was stated by Mr. Walker, being for the first lines, 
550,000/. ; for the second, 660,000/.; and for the 
third, 800,000/. After discussing the subject 
with Mr. Walker, it was resolved to recommend 
the Commissioners to adopt the middle line as the 
line on which the piers are to be carried out and 
completed, thus terminating the piers at a depth of 
30 feet at low water. The Commissioners resolved, 
that Mr. Walker be requested to report to them on 
the three lines, setting forth fully the reasons in 
favour of each separate line, and generally the 
course recommended to be adopted. 

Gas.—The fast-improving town of Kinver has 
been lighted with gas, according to the Birming- 
ham Post. The works are situate on the bank of 
the canal, near the Lock Inn. The apparatus was 
supplied by Messrs. Wm. Richardson & Co., of 
Dudley. The main pipes are from Messrs. Coch- 
rane & Co., of Woodside. The Neath Gas Com- 
pany are building two large gasometers at the 
Latt, which, when completed, will, it is expected, 
adequately supply the town for many years to 
come, whilst the quality will be superior to that 
now made. One of the gasometers is being built 
near the canal, and when the men were digging 
for the foundation, the water suddenly broke in 
upon them, completely inundating the whole of 
the works. The contract has been taken by Mr. 
Hickory, of Bridgwater. At the new gas-works 
at Hendon, Sunderland, the tank is 125 feet in 
diameter and 25 feet deep; and was excavated 
and built by Mr. J. Hurst, contractor. The gas- 
holder was erected by the workmen of Messrs. T. 
Pigot & Sons, of Birmingham, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. William Ashmore. The diameter 
is 120 feet, the depth 50 feet, and it will hold 
600,000 cubic feet of gas——The price of gas 
supplied by the gas companies in Dundee is to 
be reduced from 6s, 6d. to 5s. per thousand feet, 











Barracks aT CoLcHESTER.—It appears that 
fourteen building firms contemplate delivering 
tenders for the new cavalry barracks about to be 
erected at Colchester. Messrs. Harding & Bond 
have been chosen surveyors on the part of the 
builders, and Mr. Meeking has been selected to 
act on the part of the Government: these gentle- 
men will take out the quantities. The buildings, 
it is stated, will be of brick. 

A new SvusstitutEe For Ivory, Horny, &c.— 
The collodion film when formed on glass is tough, 
and can be made of any desired thickness; and 
by the addition of gutta-percha, India-rubber, 
&e., a great range of elasticity, pliability, and 
hardness, it is said, may be produced. It has 
recently been proposed to apply these sheets of 
dried collodion (which, if made of good pyroxy- 
line, will be colourless and transparent), to seve- 
ral useful purposes. Out of a mass of it, with 
proper tools, it is easy to work any desired form. 
The dried collodion is said to possess the physi- 
cal properties of many of the most valuable 
materials used in the arts: it may be substituted 
for ivory, horn, wood, glass, &c., for the manufac- 
ture of statuary, billiard balls, buttons, &c. 

Manvure.—Allow me to point out to builders, 
agriculturists, as well as your general readers, 
that the most fertilizing manure for every kind of 
land is to be found “ in the foundations and rub- 
bish of old houses, which is now, annually, shot 
away.” The same materials will furnish saltpetre ; 
and, as guano and saltpetre now command high 
prices, it is to be hoped that the proprietors of 
these shoots will turn them to good account. 
While on the subject of manures, I will here men- 
tion that common salt and lime mixed together 
gradually decompose each other: the result of the 
decomposition is soda, and a peculiar deliquescent 
salt, muriate of lime. The fertility of the Egyptian 
soilis due to this salt. It has a great attraction 
for the moisture of the atmosphere, and is an 
admirable fertilizer for sandy hot soils.—J. B. 


CupBoarDs.—May I, through the medium of 
your valuable journal, make a suggestion with 
respect to cupboards? I certainly think they 
ought to be ventilated as one of your correspon- 
dents said; but, further, as there are thousands 
of small houses for the middle classes, I think 
some regard must be had to convenience and 
space; and to aid that some alteration should be 
made in cupboard doors. They are usually hung 
on hinges, and open outwards into the room; con- 
sequently, no person can sit within a yard or so 
of them, without moving every time a person goes 
to the cupboard (and if the room be small, there 
is not much space to move about). To avoid that 
inconvenience, I suggest that the doors should 
be made to slide up and down in two separate 
parts, in the manner that windows do with 
weights.—G. W. 

CuinEsE BUILDINGS IN AUSTRALIA.—We are 
told that the Chinese have lately made a hand- 
some contribution to the number of the public 
buildings of Melbourne. According to the Austra- 
lian Gazette, in Little Bourke-street and the 
alleys leading from it, that peculiar people have 
made a eity for themselves and their British-born 
spouses, whose numbers (according to the Argus) 
are gradually increasing ; and few tradesmen seem 
to flourish but those who hang over their doors 
the mysterious characters which only Chinamen 
understand, In a central position in that street 
Kong Meng & Co. have lately erected a court- 
house, where disputes among Chinamen will be 
disposed of after their own manner and according 
to their own laws. It is of brick, with a front of 
white stone, the columns of the one story Ionic, 
and of the other composite. There are no fire- 
places, the Chinese having some superstition 
on that point; and, to obviate another pre- 
judice, the windows are not placed one above 
another. 

FrrEPtaces.—The bricks should be covered 
always with a thin coating of plaster, which, when 
dry, should be whitewashed. Every part of the 
fireplace which is not exposed to being soiled and 
made black by the smoke, should be kept as white 
and clear as possible. As white reflects more heat, 
as well as more light, than any other colour, it 
ought always to be preferred for the inside of 
a chimney fireplace; and black, which reflects 
neither light nor heat, should be most avoided. 
The stoves which have long been in use through 
Sweden warm the room uniformly with a quarter 
of the fuel required in others, and are free 
from disagreeable steams, and elegant in appear- 
ance. They are constructed with “ an iron grate- 
work, and panes of a fine elay fitted therein, which 
: eee according to taste and ability.”— 








HarroGate.—The building committee of the 
New Weslyan Chapel at Harrogate have let the 
contracts for the erection of the edifice, and the 
works will be commenced forthwith. There were 
upwards of 100 tenders, according to the Leeds 
Intelligencer ; and those of the following were ac. 
cepted:—Mr. Simpson, Harrogate, mason; Mr, 
Ginn, Bradford, joiner; Mr. Scholefield, Bradford, 
plumber; Mr. Riley Fortune, Harrogate, plasterer 
Mr. Brown, Barnsley, ironmonger ; Mr. Baynes, 
Ripon, slater; and Mr. Harland, painter. The 
total contracts amount to upwards of 4,000/. 








TENDERS. 
For two Villas, at New Cross, for Mr. Ruthven. Mr, 
T. C. Clarke, architect. Quantities furnished :— 


HAWK cede cc cdiesivssd eeets £1,150 0 0 
PIQEGING 5656 b0ckvesececeweses. 1,144 0 0 
2 SARS SSS Serr rere 1,129 0 0 
Tarner & SOn8.....cccccsesece 1,087 0 0 

UGE cc rcccccccsscccccccsccce 1,078 0 0 
Walbuarton. .....sccccccccscccce 1,030 0 0 
UNWIN... coccccvccccessccsecese 770 0 0 





For works at the Panl’s Head, Paul’s-street, Finsbury, 
for Mr. Goff. Mr. H. W. Broadbridge, architect. Quan- 
tities furnished :— 


Piper & Wheeler.......cssceooee £477 0 0 
BHEION, . 2.6. cccvecccccsosedoess 448 0 0 
"TOPE? OC BODE. . occeccccsseceses 425 0 0 
Brat B SGH .6 bss csic dics sces 4116 0 0 
GROEN . ic cccc cscs cetcccccccccce 373 0 0 
POLLY oo cccccccccicccscesscecese 354 0 0 





For ten Almshouses in FE incoln-street, Mile-end-road, 
for Mr. J. H. Moses. Mr. Hopkins, architect, Quantities 
supplied :— 


FOG ¢ 6ccccccssiccctisctese sé £1,450 0 0 
AGDBY 60 52sec secssiccvcsscece 1,430 0 0 
Sewell & Son .....cecssccccee 1,412 0 0 
ROVEIOY sic 05.050 05 cece soscescs 1,295 0 0 





For new Shop Front, at No. 237, Upper-street, Isling- 
ton. Mr. William Smith, architect, Islington :— 


POVIOR: 6554.0 Sédevs odeess slanssee £122 0 0 
POWCOG ois 66 80656 ceRseE THOS tS 168 0 0 
Harvey .ccecccccccccccccccccece 100 9 0 
ME erusikcaco seeseceissauurce es 97 0 0 
James & Ashton........seeeeeee 83 10 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding House and Premises, 
No. 26, White Horse-street, Commercial-road East. Mr. 
Charies Dunch, architect :— 


BIQPSEF cc ccccccdccccesscceseste £595 0 0 
MIE ccpneccschaceesamanvaseese 475 0 0 
Brown (accepted) .........seee0 449 0 0 





For the erection of the Carcase of a Brewery, in the 
city of Peterborough. Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect, 
Melton Mowbray :— 


Bennett & Son........ceeeeeceee £988 10 0 
Booth & SONS .... ccccscccccsece g5u 0 0 
DuxDerry ceccccccdccccssccccece 870 0 0 
i PPE Seer rs tLe 860 0 0 
CO 2 0 Cee ee ore eee 855 10 OU 





For alteration to Queen’s Hotel, St. Martiu’s-le- 
Grand :— 


PROEMEE oo cate decbecdécctece as £3,795 0 0 
Patman & Co... .... eee cece 2,997 0 0 
MOREE is 6 clic te tases cieeds 2,974 0 0 
Prichard & Shelton............ 2,962 0 0 
OEE vcs cceseissee reves toe 2,948 0 0 
‘ig | a eer 2,944 0 0 
LAWIENCE ....20 cecccccccsovee 2,880 0 0 





For building new Offices, for Messrs. Knowles & Foster, 
Moorgate-street. Mr. J. Ladds, architect :— 


Mansfield & Son .......5...06. £4,035 0 0 
PREM Seis oct 8b6 cs Kénees ss 3,895 0 0 
ARIOIES 6 06 bbc Sesssdcccece sss 3,865 0 0 
PABOD 66 s0cds acess doeeecoes 3,694 0 0 
PRUNE cc ba cobb /sisicd s0o0eeohtans 3,628 0 0 





For sundry alterations to the Windsor Castle, Pimlico, 
for Mr. Wilcocks. Mr. W. Williams, architect :— 


BG cisicicdsstecssstsséctec £1,925 0 0 
a RRO, CUUIOLT CCC 1,706 0 0 
PIB soci Vetisbivnccescevencnes 1,650 0 0 
CUEDIIRR: cise vesesin ccs cerees 1,495 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .....csesereee 1,490 0 0 





For erecting Cottages, at Enfield Highway, for Mr. W. 
Mitchell. Mr. Francis George Widdows, architect :— 


Green & SOM...ceeeseeeeeeeees £3,122 
FICAOE castactawvssous asst ond 2,766 
Sargeant....cccsccccccccceseres 2,684 
POGMAN 6256 doccccecccsccscccs 2,54 


i) 
. 
uo 
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For constructing new Sewers, laying new ee 
Invert, and underpinning to old Sewers, in Sussex-square, 
and adjacent streets, Paddington :— 


PAU os.dc0s0 
Dethick .. 
Yeoman ...cccccccccccccccccos 
WEIS ..ccccsccccccesssecccece 





Hardy & Blomfield.......«+ eee 1,783 
Crockett (accepted) .....e-+++ 1,750 


OME, cocccccceccvecerccececes 
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For House, Stabling, &c., at Cheshunt. Mr. J. Edney, 


architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Curtis & 

ait ne 7 ee 
Minty ....cccscecscecscesccees 1,030 0 0 
StevensON ......-seeeeceeessss 1,027 0 0 
James & Ashton .....-eeeeeers 873 0 0 
Pugh & Wallis.....++-++ee-++* 735 0 0 
EISOM .....-cceceevesccecececs ts . : 
Greenwood ...ssccecsseceeers i 


Cooke... ce -ceccesecsceresecere 


TO BUILDERS, MASTER PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, 


AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER. Is a good painter and glazier, 
and can do gas-fitting. Good reference. No objection to town or 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 

experienced ASSISTANT, to prepare detail, working, fair 

drawings, and perspectives, or to take off qunittien--d 4 
H. H. H. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





country.—Address, J. F. No. 68, Napier-street, Shep walk, 
Hoxton, N. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


the Advertiser, who has just completed a first-class job. Is 
a practical carpenter and joiner, can prepare finished and working 
drawings, measure works, &c. Good references and testimonials.— 
Address, A. Z. 12, Hawthorn-street, King’s-road, Kings!and-gate, N. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Olympus (would be entitled to claim for extra work, and could 

ossibly set aside the contract altogether. Get proper advice from one 
ae can see the contract, &c.).—Frequent Traveller.—H. E.—J. M. H, 
arrived too late). — C. D. — J. B. jun. (not understandable).—J. B.— 
e g.—Rev. J. E. — W. H. L.—York (a reply ex parte would but mis- 
js 4), _V. W.-C. L—J.S, R.} — Messrs. H.—J. L, (it would be incon- 
: nient to discuss such statements given in evidence).—Constant 
Passer-by.—G. G.—W. H.—W. C.—W. T—J. 8.—N. and N.—R. M. L. 

tar NOTI CE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 

. ’ 

week’s issue, later than FIVE o’clock, p.m., 
on Thursday. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
OFFICES :— 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREEFT, E.C, 


PARTNER WANTED.—A WORKING 


CABINET MAKER having recently obtained a patent for an 
article of drawing-room furniture and bagatelle-table in one, is de- 
sirous of forming a tion witha r table, intelligent operative, 
as PARTNER, who can advance from 1002. to 1502. to more effectually 
carry on the business. The table is pat: onised by some of the first 
manufacturing houces in London. Permanent employment at the 
rate of 36s per week may be reasovably relied on, with one-half of the 
profits, as an equivalent for the advance. Only principals wi!l be 
treated with—For further particulars, apply or address to J. L, at 
Mr. Mitchell’s, 36, Andover-road, Holloway, N. 


LAND and ENGINEERING SUR- 

VEYOR and ESTATE AGENT, in good practice in a midiand 
county town, has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL,—Address, 
X. Y. Z. “ Mercury Office,” Derby. 


ANTED, an EFFICIENT CLERK, who 


thoroughly understands the routine of a Builder's Office,— 
Address, B, C, 41, Blackman-street, Southwark, 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a 


respectable intelligent YOUTH, capable of tracing drawings 
and copying specifications, about 16 years of age.—Address, in own 
handwriting, A. Z. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, an Experienced SHOP- 

FOREMAN in a Joiner and Builder’s Establishment in 
ie laaiataiat V. care of H. Greenwood, Advertising Agent, 
iverpool, 


W ANTED, for a Permanency, a thoroughly 


_ experienced first-class SMITH, for hot water and steam 
work, kitchen-range and gas-fitting. None but A 1 hands need apply. 
—Address, with testimonials, F. THOMAS, Ageut for Brown & 


Greene’s Patent Stoves and Ranges, 81, Bishopsgate-street Within, 
London, E.C, 


ANTED, in the Country, a respectable 

LU YOUTH, as an APPRENTICE to the General IRON- 

MONGERY BUSINESS, to be treated as one of the family.—For 
particulars apply to Mr. T. WYATT, No. 6, Madox-street, London. 


‘0 SMITHS, 


? 
ANTED, one accustomed to HOT 
WATER WORK, and who can turn his hand to bellhanging 
and gasfitting. None but those who can give satisfactory reference 
need apply.—Address, W. J. MILES, Tronmonger, Brentford, 


ANTED, in the Neighbourhood of Lon- 

don, an ESTABLISHED BRICKYARD, with Steam Power 

erected, to rent, or take by rovalty.—Address, B. Y. care of Messrs, 
Calder & Co, 1, Bathurst-street, Hyde-park, W. 






































TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


TED, by a Young Man, who has 


Tok i served five years under articles in a country office, a SITUA- 

7 n either of the above. Opportunities for improvement and a 
small salary required. Can be well recommended.—Address, W, P. 
8, Charles-street, Clarendon-square, 


———— 


ANTED, by a Builders Clerk, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. Has been seven years in his present 


employment as estimating and measuri k.— : 
Caversham-street, Chelsea . dain cate 
Pia terest 


ANTED, by a Gentleman, EMPLOY- 


4.8 Pip in ENGINEERING WORK. Can draw, level, surve y; 
co - understands the general routine of office work. Has been 
La © an emiment civil engineer, from whom testimonials can be 
produced.—Address, G. H, 5, Regent-square, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 


ANTED, by an Engineer, a SITUA- 
TION to LOOK AFTER a STEAM ENGINE and Machinery, 


and ai ’ P 
Walworties Repairs. — Address, C. A, M, 4, Little Seymour-street, 

















TO BUILDERS, 


WANTED, by a Young Man, EMPLOY- 


ins & MENT at STAIRCASE or HANDRAIL WORK. The Adver- 

Handrail up in both, and would take either day or piece-work. 

Scan Nwe preferred.—Address, J. W. 6, Bayham-street, Camden- 
ate 

—— ee 





, TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ED, by a_ thoroughly efficient 
pelent § vx" FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT: is quite com- 
pee maha the essential qualifications of a Shop Foreman, such 
takin ing correct and plain working drawings, measuring up, 
Ad ane out ite, a. &c, and has had London experience.— 
exceptionable, » 2, Park-place, Wiudsor, N.B,—References un- 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c, 


the above. The advertiser has had nearly five years’ expe- 
rience, can get out working drawings and details. The Gothic work 
preferred. No objection to town, country, or even to go abroad.— 
Address, A. B. 24, Stangate, Lambeth. 





TO NOBLEMEN, CARPENTERS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, 

CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT as CARPENTER and JOINER. 
Is used to jobbing. In town or country. Wages moderate.—J. H. 
2, Tratalgar-place, Park-road, Pe.kham, 8.E. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
V ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
of BRICKLAYERS, or to take Work by the Rod.— Apply to 
T. B. P. 1, Alfred-terrace, Gloucester-street North, Haggerstone. 
TO PLUMBERS, &c. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER, or Three-branch Hand.— Address, C, B. 
13, Paradise-row, Bethnal-green, N.E. 





ANTED, a SITUATION, in either of| 





y | ‘HE Advertiser, a young Architect and 

Surveyor, would be happy to undertake an ENGAGEMENT to 
occupy part of his time ; or temporary employment in preparing ae- 
signs, specifications, measuring up work, &c.—Address, C. D. Post- 
office, Finsbury Pavement. 





TO BUILDERS, 


HE Advertiser wishes for a SITUATION 

as FORFMAN of BRICKLAYERS. Has superintended several 

large jobs.—First-rate testimonials from late employers,— Address; 
S. W. B. 11, Stanmore-street, Old St. Pancras. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


Y i YHE Advertiser, a Draughtsman of first 

rate ability, and having a thorough kuowledge of detail and 
construction, is open to an ENGAGEMENT, Terms moderate.— 
Address, G. G. 39, Michael’s-place, Brompton. 


(PHE Advertiser, aged 26, the last four years 

in business, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT in a BUILDER'S 
OFFICE, to take charge of a JOB; or a Situation upon a Gentleman’s 
Estate. Good draughtsman and accountant, First-rate references, 


Terms moderate.—Apply, by letter, to A. B. 8, Clifton-villas, Malvern- 
road, Dalston. 














TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, a steady, active Mai, 
aged 25, is anxious to obtain EMPLOYMENT. Is a joiner and 


carpenter by trade, and a good fixer; or could takea SITUATION 4s 
TIMEKEEPER, &c. Wag¢s not so much an object as a chance of a 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


TANTED, EMPLOYMENT as 
PLUMBER. Good references given.— Address, J. WICKENS, 
No. 56, Star-street, Paddington. 





TO TIMBER-MERCHANTS, SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, AND 
BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION to take the Management of a Saw-mill or 
Timber-yard. Understands the working of all machinery in connec- 
tion with a saw-mill. Unexceptionable references. No o'jection to 
the country.— Address, X. Y. Z. care of Mr. Baldershon, Grocer, 44, 
Whitechapel-road. 


ANTED, by an efficient, practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either as CLERK of WORKS or 

GENERAL FOREMAN.— Address, W, H. K. Post-office, St. Alban’s, 
Herts. 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

First-class Figure and Ornamental MODELLER, Designer, 
Draughtsman, ard Carver. No objection to the country.—Address, 
B. Y. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 23, an 

ENGAGFMENT in an Architect’s Office, in town or country 

Satisfactory references given. Terms, Two Guineas per week,—Ad- 
dress, A. B. 64, Sydney-street, Brompton, 8S.W. 














TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, OR LAND AGENTS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in either of 


the above offices, by a Young Man, aged 20, who is the son 
ofaclergyman. He is a neat draughtsman, good colourist, and under- 
stands the general routine of the above offices. Good references, Terms 
very moderate.—Address, D. 29, Lower Kennington-lane, 5. 


TO BUILDERS AND IRONMONGERS, 


ANTED, by a good Bellhanger and 


Gasfitter, a permanent SITUATION. No objection to the 
country. — Address, Y. Z. 8, Bridport-street, Blandford-square, 
Marylebone. 








TO BU'TLDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTSMAN or FOREMAN, 
either temporary or permanent, Is accustomed to working, perspec 


tive, and other drawings, and superintending works. Terms very 
moderate.— Address, H. W. W. Offic: of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION in an Architect's Office, in or near Liverpool. He is 
competent to prepare working, general, and perspective drawings. and 
has been in first-rate London offices.—Address, H. T. Post-office, 
Liverpool, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
A 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Has been accustomed to make finished, 
working, and detail drawings, surveys, &c. Salary nioderate.— 
Address, W. H. care of Housekeeper, 8, Furnival’s-inn, E.C 


TO THE TIMBER TRADE. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, who has been 

15 years in the trade, a SITUATION as TRAVELLER or 
Out-door MANAGER. Unexceptionable references can be given,— 
Apply, R. P. 56, Upper Stamford-street, Lambeth, London. 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a PERMA- 

NENCY as PLUMBFR, PAINTER, GLAZIER, WRITER, 

GRAINER, and PAPER-HANGER.—Address, W. E. 5, Upper John- 
street, Liverpool-road, Islington. 


TO PAINTERS. 


Wear by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION. He is a good practical workman, thoroughly under- 
stands the getting up of interior work, and can do a little Graining, 
Writing, and Paper-hanging, or take charge of work. Town or 
country.—Address, A. 8. St, Martin’s Coffee-house, St. Mariin’s-lane, 
London, W.C. 








TO PLUMBERS, & 


» &e, 
ANTED, to PLACE a YOUNG MAN 
as an IMPROVER, for two years. Has served five years to 
the three branclies. No objection to the country.— Address, A. Z. 
Hailes’s News-office, Upper Beigrave-place, Pimlico. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


] ANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT as 


PLUMBER, &. Good references given.—Address, J. WHITE, 
Mr. Blagdon’s, 9, Marylebone-lane, Oxford-street, W. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER. No objection to town or country; 
town preferred.—Address, G. H. at Mrs. Savidge’s, 9, Avenue-road, 
Lewisham, Kent, 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man who is capable of working any Sawing Machinery, or 
of taking the Sharpening of the Benches, Has had three years’ expe- 
rience in working for a joiner’s shop, and can take charge of a small 


engine. Town or country. — Address, J. J. T. 18, Hawley-place 
Belvedere-road, ialebeth, i 3 ae . 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


SHOP-FOREMAN, or to take charge of ajob. No cbjection 












to the country,—Address, C, W, 12, Stewart’s-grove, Brompton, §,W. 


= - t situation.—Address, L. K. 1, Carlton-road South, Mile- 
end, E. 





TO ARCHITECTS & SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser wishes fora RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as ASSISTANT tothe above. He is a good Perspective 
Draughtsman, and {accustomed to the usual duties of an Architect’s 
office, as well as Land-Surveying, Leveiling, &c,—Address, T, A. Post- 
office, Feiix-terrace, Islington, N. 


REQUIRED, by a Gentleman of great expe- 


rience, CONTRACIS for RAILWAY WORK in any branch, 
or au Entire Cun-truction of Part of a Line; or he would be ready to 
assist a Contractor in carrying out works, or engage himself in any 
situation where reliability and integrity are desirable.—Address, A. B, 
96, Park-street, London, W. 


TO SMITHS’ FOREMEN. 


Ome to the retiring of the present 


Managing Foreman, a thoroughly practical MAN is REQUIRED, 
who is acquainted with kitchen-1ange fitting, hot-water ana general 
smiths’, work.—Apply, by letter, to. Mr. CROWTHER, at Messre, 
Kennard’s, 67, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 
‘ 
CUASIONAL ASSISTANCE.—A Sur- 
veyor, of considerable practical experience, is desirous of 
meeting with an ENGAGEMENT for part of his time in taking out 
quantities, writing specifications, measuring, and making up Builders’ 
accounts, disputed or otherwise. Satisfac.ory references to Architects 
and Builders.—Address, X. Y. Z. 20, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


VENING EMPLOYMENT.—A Young 


Man, competent to make out day or measured work accounts, 
estimate, keep prime-cost, and quick at squaring, abstracting, &c. 
wishes a an ENGAGEMEN? as avove.—Addres:, J, 8. 30, Arundel- 
street, W.C. 





TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


SURVEYOR, who has been much 


engaged in measuring and making up accounts with the 
Government Assistants, both in the War and Admiralty Depart- 
ments, would be happy to ARRANGE witha Contractor or Builder to 
TAKE OUT QUANTITIES, MEASURE, and MAKE OUT ESTI- 
MATES or ACCOUNTS.—Adadress, J. P. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





SUPERINTENDENT TO A BUILDER OR CONTRACTOR. 


PERSON who has a thorough knowledge 


of the business, wishes to undertake the MANAGEMENT of a 
BUSINESS for a widow, invalid, or trustees for children. Every con- 
fidence can be placed in the advertiser, and most respectable re- 
ferences given.—-Address, No. 45, Office of “ ‘The Builder.” 





TO CONTRACTORS OR BUILDERS. 


N AGENT, who has had entrusted to his 


management very extensive works, is DISENGAGED, and 
would be willing to undertake apy works that would not require his 
permanent residence from London,—Address, A. B. C. Office of “ The 


Builder.” 
QUANTITY SUKVEYOR and MEA- 


A SUORER, of great practical experience, will be glad to treat 
with Architects for ther QUANTITIES and MEASURING. Refer- 
ences given to architects. Quantities guaranteed.—Address, ALPHA, 
Mrs. Fisher’s, Stationer, Vassall-road, Brixton-road, 8. 


A 


to fill up time at painting.—Address, 
Stratford, Bucks. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, OR ON AN ESTATE. 


THOROUGHLY Practical CARPENTER 


and JUINER, aged 38, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP FOREMAN or otherwise Is well up to the execution of 
working drawings and setting out any class of work; aud also the 
conversion of materials, Good references,—Address, M. A. P. Office 


of “The Builder.” 
THOROUGHLY practical FOREMAN, 
a Carpenter and Joiner, will be DISENGAGED in a week. 
Offers himself either as shop-foreman or to take charge of a job; 
would not object to take charge of a nobleman’s estate ; is capable of 
making working drawings, and measuring up work. Gocd testim»- 
nials, Aged 37.—Address, A. B. 34, Great Sutfolk-street, Borough, 8. E. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 





TO COACH, SIGN, AND ORNAMENTAL PAINTERS. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 25, is desirous of 
an ENGAGEMENT. Isa good writer and liner. No objectin 
T. C. N. Mrs. Calladine’s, Stony 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 





N Engineer, engaged in the construction 

ofa railway in Wales, would be glad to give INSTRUCTION 

in PRACTICAL ENGINEERING to a young gentleman for twelve 

months. Liberal premium expected.— Address, C. MZ. Mr. King’s, 
Bookseller, 34, Parliament-street, Westminster. 





TO ARCHITECI!S, &c. 


WELL-QUALIFIED ASSISTANT, 
who is disengaged three days a week, is desirous of meeting 
with an ENGAGEMENT. Terms very moderate.—address, P. R, 
care of Mrs. Hadnutt, News Agent, 45, Chandos-street, W.C. 





TO SURVEYORS AND OTHERS. 


YOUNG MAN, with nearly three years’ 


experience Surveying under the Board of Ordnance, wishes 
for a SITUATION of some kind. He knows the use of the theodo- 
lite, prismatic compass, &c, Has also filled the situation of Mercantile 
Clerk, and is conversant with book-keeping. Good refi > 

security if required,—Address, F, P, 56, York-street, Buckingham- 








gate, London, 8,W, 
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N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, now 

gaged upon first-class works, is desirous of receiving an 

ARTICLED PUPIL, at a :mail premium.—Address, W. W. Office of 
“The Builder.” 


TO RAILWAY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
IRST-CLASS SURVEYOR and 


LEVELLER, of twenty years’ experience, is open to an EN- 
GAGEMENT.—Address, A. B. 8, London-street, Paddington. 


BUILDER’S CLERK, aged 24, desires 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has a practical knowledge of the 

business, and is thoroughly acquainted with Office routine ; «lsoa 

fair draughtsman, with some knowledge of measuring and taking out 

pn ee Good references.—Address, 92, High-street, 
uildford, 











TO ARCHITECTS. 


GOOD and expeditious DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, who is perfectly capable of getting up working fand 
finished drawings, perspectives, &c. is a good colourist, and under- 
stands the routine of an office, is desirous of meeting with an 
ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate.—Address, C. B, R. 47, Frederick- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C4 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

4 . 
GENTLEMAN, aged 27, desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in Roveuter. Is A good draughtsman ; 

capable of making all necessary working drawings, perspectives, &c. 

witha knowledge of surveying; and thoroughly unders‘ands the 
routine of an office. Can photograph the works in execution. Good 
testimonials.—Address, Mr. JAMES PAYNE, General Post-office, 
Birmingham. 








TO CARPENTERS, &c. 
YOUNG MAN wishes for IMPROVE- 


2 MENT in the above line, where he will have an opportunity 
of doing good work. He has had-consiverable experience, both at 
the bench aud at fixing.—Address, M. T. Post-office, Forest Hill, 8,E. 





HE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Temporary Offices, 31, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Capital, 2,0001. sterling. 
DIRECTORS : 
JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq. (Messrs. J. W. Cater, Son, & Co.) 
DEPUTY-CHATRMAN : 

Charles Morrison, esq. (Messrs. Morrison, Dillon, & Co.) 
Anselmo de Arroyave, esq. (Messrs. A. de Arroyave & Co.) 
Alexander Henry Campbell, esq. (Messrs. Finlay, 9 & Co.) 
Philip Charles Cavan, esq. (Mersra, Cavan, Lubbock, & 

Edward Cohen, esq. (Messrs. Drake, Kleinwort, & ty 

James Du Buisson, esq. (Messrs. Henckell, Du Buisson, & Co.) 

Pascoe du Pré Grenfell, esq. (Mesrs. Pascoe Grenfell & Sons.) 

Ado!phus Klockmann, esq. (Messrs. Klockmann & Fesser) 

Junius Spencer Morgan, esq. (Messrs. George Peabody & Co.) 

John Mollett, esq. Austinfriars-passage 

George Garden Nicoll, esq. Deputy-Chairman of the Chartered Mer- 

cantile Bank of India, London, and China 

Peter P. Ralli, esq. (Messrs. Ralli, Brothers) 

John Henry William Schrider, esq. (Messrs. J. H. Schriéder & Co.) 

Robert Smith, esq. (Messrs, Robert Smith & Co) 

Frederic Somes, esq. (Messrs. Somes, Mullens, & Co.) 

George Young, esq. (Messrs. Begbie, Young, & Co.) 

MANAGER.— George Henry Whyting, esq. 
BANKERS.— Messrs, Glyn, Mills, & Co, Lombard-street. 
SOLICITORS : 
Messrs. Birchain, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, 
estminster. 

Security.—Capital 2,000,007. sterling, fully subscribed for by a large 
and wealthy proprietary. 200,0002. paid up and invested. 

Losses promptly and liberally settled, 

All risks rated upon their own merits, 

Forms of proposal and every information will be furnished on 
application at the Temporary Offices, 31, Threadneedle-strect, 
London, E.C. 


WRENCH PLATE GLASS 


SOHO PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 26, SOHO SQUARE. 

Mr. ALFRED GOSLEIT begs to inform Architects, Builders, and 
the Trade generally, that he is now supplying the BEAUTIFUL 
COLOURLESS GLASS, manufactured by the Montlucgon Plate Glass 
Company, for either glazing or silvering purposes, at the LOWEST 
ENGLISH TARIFF RATES. The superior substance, polish, and 
quality of this glass give it a decided advantage over English manu- 
facture, and STOCK SIZES can be selected, in stated quantities, at 
VERY REDUVCED RATES. 


(. LASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 


BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE, 
Mens SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED, 
PHOTOGRAPH IC, and every description of Glass, of the best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms, 
Lists of prices and estimates forwarded, on application at the 
Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, W. 


RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 


WHOLESALE ee and — WINDOW GLASS 
USE, 


British and Patent Plate, egy Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
Coloured, Ornamental, Ground, Flutea, Rough Plate, 
Pho 1otographic, and ev ery description of Glass, 
Estimates and Price-lists forwarded free on receipt of business card 
addressed to 
R. METTAM & CO. 
39 and 31, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


LATE GLASS.—The MANUFAC- 


TURERS of PLATE GLASS are desirous to remove an impres- 
sion that exists very generally that the price of the article they 
manufacture is very high, and have to state that within the last few 
years prices have decreased fifty per cent, while the quality has been 
greatly improved, 

Its many advantages over all other descriptions of Glass for the 
windows of first-class dwellings, shop front«, and silvered plates, are 
too evident to need comment, and not the least of them is the protee- 
tion it affords against housebreakers, &c, as was recently noticed in 

the Times newspaper. 

It is also valuable as a protection against very sudden changes of 
temperature in rooms and against noise from carts and other vehicles 
or nuisances in crowded streets and thoroughfares, 

It may now be had in small sizes, suitable for cottage windows, at 
exceedingly low prices; and the improvement in appearance and 
comfort where it is used renders its more general application to this 
kind of property very desirable, 

Lists of prices of Rough, Polished, and Silvered Plates, of all sizes, 
may be had on application to,— 
ees Lessees of the British Plate Glass Works, Ravenhead, St. 

elen’s. 
=a) London and Manchester Plate Glass Company, Sutton, St. 

elen’s. 

~ Union Plate Glass Company, Pocket Nook, St. Helen’s. 

he Lessees of the British Plate Glass Works, Blackfriars, London. 

The London and Manchester Plate Glass Company, Barraud’s Wharf, 
Whitefriars, London. 

The Union Pilate Glass Company, 99, Hatton-garden, London. 

The London and Manchester Plate Glass Company, 30, Brown-street, 
Manchester. 

The Union Plate Glass Company, 43, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


oe GLASS and WALL 


AINTI 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
Late of No, 24.4, Cardington-street, Euston-square, 
ve remo to 
811, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution). 

‘ ie my = ro Ae peg wy them oo atdue coke facilities more com- 

e' 8 o the necessities o1 work than w it 
their old establishment, ii iia 




















TAINED GLASS WINDOWS for 
CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
HEATON & BUTLER 
Will forward, goteee on receipt of Thirty Stamps, their ILLUS- 
TRATED PRICED CATALOGUE of STAINED WINDOWS, with a 
Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the Art.—Stained Glass 
Works, 244, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, London, N.W. 





TO DRAUGHTSMAN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 


MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


MANU. FACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 


e 

These peneils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and shadcs 

8 H 8H for drawing on wood, F F light and shading. 

H H H for architectural use, F for general use. 

H H for engineering. B black for shading. 

H sed sketching. BB ditto ditto, 

H Bha nd and black for draw- BBB ditto ditto, 

. = BBBB  ditte ditto. 

mi 


Sold by all I the principal Stationers in town or country 


OLUNTEER PRIZES. — BURROW’S 


LANDSCAPE GLASSES are the most popular. They are 
PERFECT FIELD GLASSES in every respect, valuable alike to 
Officers, Sportsmen, and Tourists, Price 34 and 6 guineas each. Sent, 
on receipt of Post-office Orders, to W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 

SoLte Lonpon AGENTS :— 
For the City, JOHN BENNETT, 62. Cornhill. 
For the West-end, B. ARNOLD, 72, Baker-street. 








RYCESON’S ORGAN FACTORY, 

BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Esta- 
blished 1796.—Apply for PRICED CATALOGUE of St. Cecilia, Scuda- 
more, and other Organs, usually in Stock. Also as to the Tuning, &c. 
of Organs in all parts of the po gen Church Organs of any size 
built, enlarged, or revoiced, as well as removed and WAREHOUSED 
DURING RESTORATIONS, PRIZE MEDAL, 1851. 





ATENT GRAINING APPARATUS.— 


TO HOUSE aeeeeeee GRAINERS, BUILDERS, RAILWAY 
COMPA ES, SHIP BU ILDERS, &c 
One of the greatest improvements of the age is KERSHAW’S 
PATENT GRAINING APPARATUS, for producing an imitation of 
the various woods, They are very extensively used, and with great 
success. They are very cheap, and will repay the cost of them in two 
days’ working; they only require a trial, and any person studying his 
interest would not be without them. A prospectus will be sent upon 
the receipt of a stamped directed envelope addressed to T. KERSHAW, 
Patent Graining Tool Manufacturer, 33, High-street, Marylebone, 
London, W. 
N.B.—One of the Patent Graining Tools will be forwarded upon 
the receipt of a Post-office order for 22s. 


RAINERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 


FW with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick for 
graining every description of wood in-all their purity of tone and 
colour, the same as used by himself. 

Full particulars forwarded on application to his Sole Agents, 


GIBBINS, BROTHERS, 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and IMPORTERS, 
30, LONDON WALL, E.C. 

Where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED STAINS for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WOOD, 
Together with all kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 
Warranted of the purest quality and at the lowest prices. 
Agents for Kershaw’s Graining Machines. 


ENT’S PAINTING BRUSHES 


are all stamped G. B, KENT & CO. 
And are manufactured solely by G. B. KENT & CO, 
at 11, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
Established 1777. 
KENT’S BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior quality 
for the last eighty-four years, and may always be depended upon as 
the best that can be made. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 


PAINTERS. Genuine White Lead, 30s. per cwt. 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 9d. per gallon; Boiled Oil, 3s. Gd. per gallon. 
Turpentine, 5s.. per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s, 6d, per gallon. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour and Varnish Warehouses, 
30, Upper Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


IRST-CLASS PAINTING BRUSHES 


. (CA Watkins's Pee, warranted secure, best bristles, and 

of superior at te prices, Varnish Brushes, 

Stipplers, and Gralning Tools of the most improved construction, To 
had only of 


HAMILTON & CO. 
PAINTING BRUSH MAKERS, 
No. 10, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, Ww. 
And of their Agents, 
SMITH & HILL, Varnish Makers, 13, Raven-row, Mile-end, E, 
F, TUCK, Oil and Colour Warehouse, 138, St. Alban’s-place, 
Edgware-road, W. 


ROWDEN and GARROD 


(successors to THOS. KENT & CO.), the celebrated 
PAINTING and GENERAL BRUSH 


MANUFACTURERS, 
FALCON-SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 
*,* Also Manufacturers of the Patent India- rubber Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Door Mats, Matting, &c. 
T. KENT, and CROWDEN & GARROD, are stamped on the Brushes 


SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and at HALF 


the COST.—STEPHENS’S DYES or STAINS for WOOD.— 
Mr. STEPHENS has been kindly permitted to make public the 
following extract from a letter addressed to him by the Rev. R. H. 
CHICHESTER, of Chittlehampton, near South Molton :— 

“The eifect produced by the Staining Fluid and Varnish has given 
such entire satisfaction, that the parishioners have requested me to 
= five times the quantity now paid for, in order to finish the 
chure! 

H, STEPHENS, — 18, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, F.C. late of 
. Stamford-street, 8. 


TAINING DEAL TO IMITATE ALL 


kK KINDS of WOOD. It requires NO SIZING, and will stand 
exposure to the weather. Light Oak, 4s. per gallon ; Middle Oak, 5s. 
per gallon; Dark und all other woods, 6s. per gallon. Varnishes for 
W NAYLOR’S Stains may be had at the Factory, 4a, James-street 
Oxford-street ; also Manufacturer of Improved Knotting and Decora- 
tive Varnishes, 



































URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 
respecting the Gutta | Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state 
with much sati it rs perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference ry ee the first laying down, now several years, and 





Tam informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 
N.B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 


Tubing of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 








= SHUTTER BARS. 


ENNINGS'S SHOP SHUTTER-SHOE 
e SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every rublic street in London, 

When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 

Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
GEORGE J. ENNINGS, 
Sanitary and Engineering ae Holland. -atteet, 


RE DODGE & GIANDONATTS BANK. 

RUPTCY.—INDIA-RUBBER DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, 
VALVES, &c. 

THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY, LIMITED, 56, Cannon-street 
West, London, E.C. having purchased a considerable Portion of the 
above BANKRUPTS’ STOCK, are now prepared to offer it at a reduc. 
tion from list prices. 


DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, VALVES, 


HE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY 


(LIMITED), having now no agents, supply direct their VUL- 
GANISED INDIA-RUBBER BANDS FOR MACHINERY, which 
they warrant more durable than leather, at half the cost. These bands 
neither stretch nor slip, and are not affec by heat, cold, or wet, 
HOSE for Breweries, Agricultural, Building, and Steam purposes, 
Patent Waterproof Cart, bea and Rick Covers, and every descrip- 
tion of India-Rubber Goods, All goods warranted, and a discount of 
174 per cent. for cash allowed off list. 

THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY (LIMITED), 
56, Cannon-street. West, London, E.C, 


AUTION.—Messrs. DODGE & GIAN- 


DONATI having issued a circular to our customers, dated 15th 
August last, calling in question our notice of the 1st of that month, we 
think it necessary to inform our friends, in order that they may ‘hot 
be misled, that Messrs. Dodge & Giandonati merely acted as agents for 
the sale of our manufactures, and are not and never have been either 
directly or indirectly manufacturers of any description of India-rubber 


‘oods, 

. THE LEATHER ae pended (LIMITED), 
RSONT, Managing Director, 

56, Cannon-street West, annie’ Ist hg snag 1860. 


NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS, 


WASHERS for Steam Joints, HOSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 
TUBING. 


A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND. 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, 'GOSWELL-MEWS, 
GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, E.C, 


























TO BUILDERS AND 


ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 


SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS, 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 


CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
porary Awnings on sale or hire, Orders per post receive the most 


t attenti: 
— 6 rr 


59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointment, 
to her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


AMPTULICON, or India Rubber and 
Cork FLOOR CLOTH, 
Superior to any material ever made for the covering of Floors, &. 


F. G@. TRESTRAIL & CO. 


19 & 20, WALBROOK, E.C. 
Manufactory—South London Works, Lambeth. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 














Gheringham’s 
Ventilator 
for the 








EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley, from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 6s. =a 
These Ventilators are arranged so that the requisite quantity of 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 


slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as they are p! 4 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house : 
closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fresh — 
Most required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufacturers } 
and 118, Union-street, Borough, London ; aud of all respectable 
mongers, Builders, &c. 


H. GARDINER, MONUMENTAL 


kJ. MASON, New Kent-road, 8 E. begs to inform Undertakers and 
the Trade generally, that by confining himself exclusive.y to the 4 
Monvmental Branch of Masonry he is enabled to erect every kind of 
Memorial, in towa or country, at the lowest price consistent with 
good workmanship.—A Sheet of Designs for the Trade forwarded on 
application enclosing card, 











TO ARCHITECTS, ae, Ose FITTERS, AND 
DECORAT 


Cea F. BIELEFELD, PATENTEE 
and MANUFACTURER of every description : m4 


iNTS, 
MACHE ARCHITEC(TURAL ENRICHMENT "FRAMES, 


CEILUNGS, VENTILATURS, MOULDINGS, PICTURE- 

CURNICES, &e. &c. &e. 
21, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Pattern-books may be — “as 





Ce meer rere with a tariff... 00 
Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 of = 2Qnd ditto .... “each 03 0 
Flowers and — by eR Fe z 
Supplement to ditto . ‘ + ditto icone : : 
Picture-Frames, ditto opoaccs (O 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 








PoLxTece*” IC INSTIT UTION, m — 01 


MONDAY, 2st, and Daily at 3 and 4-past 7 ( a 
day), New Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, on the “Art pangs J 
explaining the principles on which Blundin and Leo! ol“ Our 
their wonderful feats. New Musical Entertainment ss Family. 
aang 8 ” by the Cremona Musicat Union, the — Oates 
Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq. on the Prevention of = i mew 
trophes ant Collisions, and Haworth’s Patent Perambu saecbeter 
Street Railway. Master Arlidge, the youthful flautist, 7 teat 
by Master Jefferys, the juvenile pianist. — Series ¥? ee Esq. 
Dissolving Views, with descriptive Lecture, by J. D. rar pate d 
iilustrating the “ Citizen of the World.” Beautifal aa ces 7 to 10. 
ments, by Mr. J. L. King. Open from 12 to 5, an anak 


Admission to the whole, 1s, All the other entertainments as 
N.B.—Jvhn Suell, Waterman of Hampton, 
Feats, 


will illustrate the Rope 
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JOHN WARNER & SONS, 8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


BELL AND BRASS FOUNDERS, TO HER MAJESTY. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, BRAZIERS, MANUFACTURERS of PUMPS, COCKS, and CLOSETS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
for EITHER HIGH or LOW PRESSURE, BATHS, GARDEN and FIRE-ENGINES, STEAM WORK, &e. 


ARNERS PATENT 
CAST IRON PUMP, 


FOR RAISING WATER FROM WELLS not 
exceeding Twenty-five feet in depth. 

Diameter 

of Barrel. Height. 

94 in. short 1 ft. 7 Te for lead, 


P 


1 
11 
2 
2 
2 


2 long 3 8 gutta percha 
3 KS ditto3 6 or cast iron 
$4,, dittos 6 flanged pipe, 
4, dittes 6 Las required. 
23 ,, short, with 15 feet of lead pipe 
attached, ready for fixing ........ 2 
Qin. iong ditto ditto ....s.00... 2146 


This Pump is fitted with J. W. 
& Sons’ Patent Vibrating Stand- 
ard, Improved Revolving Cap, 
Metal Bucket, and Brass Suction 
Valve. By means of the Revolv- 
ing Cap, the Handle can be shifted 
to the right or left hand, or oppo- 
site the Nose as desired, 


Boatn 





a. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 








ARNERS’ PATENT 


BRASS VIBRATING STANDARD 
LIFT and FORCE PUMP, for the supply of 
Cisterns, &c. is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease with 
which it works. 

By the introduction of the Vibrating 
Standard, the cumbrous carriage and ex- 
pensive slings and guides are unnecessary, 
rendering the price considerably less than 
Pamps made on the old plan, 


2g inch.... 2 2 9) rarer sizes when 
s | H : 4 required, 


Fitted to the best Plank, 6 ft. 9 in. high, 
Where strength is not an object, 








inch ...... a 
3 iactusadetaas 








ARNERY 
BATHS can be had of 
either Copper, Zinc, or Galvan- 
ized Iron, Price, from 31. 10s. 
each. J. W. & SONS aiso supply 
all Fittings requisite for the 


a > 


Re 










a lighter Pump can be supplied. | 





JOHN WARNER & SONS, 8, 





* AT THE 
PRIZE MEDAL re 
FOR 
BELLS EXHIBITION 
Was awarded to IN 
JOHN WARNER 1851. 


and SONS, 





Bells for Churches, Chapels, Colleges, Schoois, Turret 
Clocks, &c. cast of any size, note, or weight, singly or in 
peals. 


TUNED BY MACHINERY. ef 


Old Bells recast or taken in exchange. 

An experienced Bellhanger sent to inspect, report, and 
advise on the state of peals out of repair. Estimates 
furnished for new Oak Frames and Fittings, and for 
repairing old ones. 

House Bells, Hand Bells, Alarm Bells, Ships’ Bells, 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Bells. 








No, 384. No. 383. 
mi) ‘- 
ARNERS’ HIGH PRESSURE COCKS 
are made with gland Stu‘fing-boxes and Loose Valves. — They 
can always be made sound after wear, and re-leathered with facility. 
All Warners’ Cocks are tested with Hydraulic Pressure. 
Improved large Screw-down Cocks, suitable for either Steam or 
Water, are recommended to the notice of Water Companies as an 
efficient substitute for the ordinary Sluice Cock, 


J. WARNER & SONS’ 


PRICED 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 
WILL BE FORWARDED POST-FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 





| 





‘OHN WARNER & SONS desire to draw 


attention to their PATENT PAN aud VALVE CLOSETS, with 
Supply and Regulating Valve for High or Low Pressure, 

The PATENT VALVE is connected with a Bracket, which may 
be attached either to a Pan or Valve Closet, as desired, The Valve 
being constructed to close gradually after the handle is down, gives @ 
sufficient supply of water te cleanse the basin, and leaves enough ip 
the pan to ensure an air-tight joint. Any number of these closets 
may be fixed to one main or service pipe, 





No, 145}.—Warners’ Spring Valve Closet on Iron Frame, 
with vulcanised India rubber valve, hod patent - sup; ly 


valve attached, plain handle, and white basin ............43 15 0 
Bunk handle extra cececerccccccccpsccscccccesccsecegécesse O 3 O 
Blue basin, Xtra veceeecccesecccserscee ce cscccesssecesess. U 1 6 





No, 148}.— Warners’ Bright Pan Closet, with Patent Supp)7 and Regu- 


lating Valve attached, plain handle, white basin.......... £2 0 @ 
Se Peis GEE og ance se ba cecned cedsdtee.dndceddesnnesaa OO 
Blue Basin, extra .... o1¢@ 


The above Prices are subject to a liberal discount. 


CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C. 











BENJAMIN FOWLER & CO., WHITEFRIARS-ST., FLEET-ST., LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


PORTABLE OR FOR FIXTURE, FOR DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, CUTTINGS, TANKS, &., FOR MANUFACTURING, DOMESTIC, 
AGRICULTURAL, CONTRACTING, AND ALL OTHER PURPOSES; 
TO BE DRIVEN BY HAND, HORSE, WATER, WIND, OR STEAM POWER, AND SUITABLE FOR HOME USE OR EXPORT. 





le 4-inch to 9-inch barrels. 


screwed, or flanged. 24-inch to 5-inch barrels, 


No. 134.—Porta 
Hire or to Order. 


Sizes 24 inches to 5 inches. 


m™ ponds or shallow wells, for mortar 
clay &c. 4-inch to 7-inch barrels, 


No. 89.—Fowler’s Portable wrought-iron Contractors’ 
and Excavators’ Pumps, plain or galvanized, in any 


0. 4.—Fowler’s improved cast Bored Pumys, for 
general purposes, with brass valves, tail-pieces tinned, 


Nos. 88 & 89.—Fowler’s Double Barrel wrought-iron 
Portable Contractors’ Pumps, for hand or steam power, 
in any lengths, to ben a B to 30-inch barrels, 

e m Engines, of best modern 
construction, for Pumping, Sawing, ‘Winding, &c. for 


No. 7.— Fowler’s Patent Side Valve Pum with read 
means of access to valves, and improved va bucketa, 


No. 50.—Holman’s Patent Portable Double-barrel No. 23.— 
eese Pumps, for emptying cesspools, pumping water wre tate, wits 
mixing, wetting 





No. 80.—Fowler’s Wrought Portable Contractors’ 
Pumps, plain orgalvanized, with sliding suctions, 4-inch 
to 9-inch barrels. 

Fig. A.—Fowler’s Improved short Cottage or Conser- 
vatory Pumps, with guided motions and improved brass 
valves. Tail-pieces for lead, screwed, or flanged pipes. 

Fig. B.—Fowler’s ditto Force Pumps, nozzles with 
unions tinned, screwed, or ready for hose-pipes ; sud 
tail-pieces the same, 

No. 38.— Fowler's Portable wrought-iron or copper 
Pumps on tripod legs, with improved valves and unions 
for hose, 

No. 19.—Holman’s Patent Double-barrel Force Pum Ps,. 
brass barrels, doors to valves, fiy-wheel, and winch 
handles, for supplying cisterns in mansions, &c. 

‘8 brass or iron Deep-well Pumps, on 
square tails, with various gears for working same. 

No. 26.—Fowler’s Treble-barrel brass or iron Deap- 
well Pumps, with or without steam or horse gear ‘or 
working same. 2}-inch to 12-inch barrels. 











No. 75.—Holman’s Patent Double-action Pumps, read: 
to conuect to steam or horse power, 3-inch to 15-ine 
barrels, These will be found excellent and simple 
pumps for brickmakers’ and manufacturers’ purposes, 

No. 15.—Fowler’s Ornamental Public Pumps of various 
patterus. Drawings aud estimates can be had to suit 
any position, 

No. 18.~Fowler’s Improved brass or fron Lift and 
Force Pumps on planks, with tinned. screwed, or flanged 
ontlets and tails, 2-inch to 5-inch barrels. 

No, 25.—Fowler’s Double Brass Barrel Deep Well 
Pumps, 24-inch to 6-inch barrels. Frames an! Gear 
for working sawe by hand or steam bay 

No. 60.—Fowler’s Improved Hydraulic Rxms, for 
raising water to considerable elevations, where a fall 
can be obtained from «# stream, pond, or spring. 

No, 86.—Fowler’s Portable Contractors’ Pumps, with 
cistern heads extra strong, and suited for depths from 
30 to 200 feet, 3-inch to 9-inch barrels, to be worked by 
hand or steam power. 


Nearly the whole of the above are kept in Stock, either complete or ina forward state, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, OR FREE BY POST. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—SEETHING-LANE, TOWER-STREET. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


directed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUES- 
DAY, OCTOBER 22, at TWELVE. in Lots, all the Valuable BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS and FITTINGS-UP of a DWELLING-HOUSE and 
Ranges of Stables and h- houses, in Seething-lane, Great Tower- 
street, comprising stout oak and ber in roofs and floors, sky- 
lights, weather-boarding and carcassing, flooring-boards, sashes, doors, 
chimneypieces, cupboard-fronts, 12 pairs of folding-gates, racks, 
mangers and stable fittings, slates and pantiles, lead gutters and 
pipes, a large b gpene yp? of brickwork, stoves, ranges, and various other 
useful materials and fittings-up.—May be viewed the day previous, 
Catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore- 
street, City, E.C.; and 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. 





WAPPING,—TO LIGHTERMEN, BARGE-BUILDERS, WHARF- 
I AND OTHERS 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 
’ ? 

have received instructions toSELL by AUCTION, at STOL- 
TARD’S ROADS, near the Tunnel Pier, Wapping, on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 29th, at TWELVE for ONE, without reserve, by consent of 
the parties to the suit ‘‘ Phillips & Co, v, Turnbull & Others,” the open 
river BARGE “ Tower,” of sixty tons, damaged ina collision; also 
two sixty-ton decked barges, two decked punts, and two open punts, 
lately e ed in the quay work, and several barges recently employed 
bya Soodions firm in the iron trade.—May be viewed the day previous, 
and catalogues had at the Place of Sale ; at the hange ; and 
of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, S.W. 
and 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. 


EUSTON-ROAD.—MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES, 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 
instructed by Mr. J.{A. Brine to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, 135, EKuston-road, near St. Pancras Church, on WED- 
NESDAY, OCTOBER 30th, at TWELVE for ONE, about 100 MARBLE 
CHIMNEYPIECES, in every variety of design, and executed in the 
best manner in statuary, vein, Sicilian, black, and other coloured 
marbles, Several of the above are richly sculptured. May be viewed 
two days previous, and catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 40, Parliament-street, and 80, Fore-street, City. 





TO ENGINEERS, ANIMAL CHARCOAL MANUFACTURERS, 
BONE BOILERS, ARTIFICIAL MANURE MAKERS, AND 


OTHERS. — Bermondsey. 

ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 

28, 1861, at ELEVEN o’clock, on the WORKS, a few paces from the 
Blue Anchor, Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, in lots, the valuable 
PLANT and MACHINERY, including two double-cylinder bigh and 
low pressure steam beam engines (one by Wentworth, of Wands- 
worth), cylinders of one 114 and 24 inches diameter, 4 feet stroke, and 
of the other 114 and 203 inches diameter, 4 feet 6 in. stroke; a high- 
pressure pedestal steam-engine (but little used), 22-inch cylinder, 
2 ft, Sin. stroke ; one 10-horse power condensing beam-engine, Cornish 
boiler, three wrought-iron bone digesters, and two stout wrought-iron 
open boiling pans, 10 feet diameter, 4 feet deep (nearly new) ; one 
bone-mill, with 3 toothed rolls; one mixing machine, three pairs 
horizontal French stones, with gearing ; one pair edge-runners, 6 feet 
diameter, with iron curbs ; set of gun-metal air-pumps, coolers, vats, 
fat tubs, and numerous other items.—To be viewed at any time by spe- 
cial order, which may be obtained of the Aucti 3; or publicly, 
on SATURDAY prior to the sale, when catalogues may be had, on the 
— ; or of Messrs, FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, 


TO CONNTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 
instructed by J. Jay, Esq. to SELL by AUCTION, on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4th, 1861, and following day, at ELEVEN 
o’clock each day, at the WORKS, Macclesfield-street, City-road, to 
clear the premises, the remaining MACHINERY, TOOLS, and 
STORES, comprising a contractor’s portable steam engine, of 12 horse 
power, one 10-horse-power high-pressure steam-engine, an 8-horse- 
power table steam-engine, a 2-horse oscillating steam-engine, a 6-horse 
power condensing steam engine, and egg-end boiler ; a 2-horse hori- 
zontal steam-engine, an expensive hydraulic girder-proving machine, 
a powerful punching and shearin hine, shaping hiue, 44 inch 
centre lathe, a 10-ton overhead travelling crane, a 5-ton movable 
overhead travelling crane, two wood planing machines, thicknessing 
machine, mortising machine, two turning machines, powerful rack 
saw-bench (partly finished), stone lathe, circular saw slate-cutting 
bench, frame saws, circular saws, pit-saws, James’s 40-cwt. weighing 
machine, double-purchase crab, blocks and falls, smiths’ tools,wrought 
iron cupola, 28 wrought iron panelled doors, timber dogs (Lewis’s), 
150 joiners’ benches, cramps. 200 scaffold boards, 2000 feet capital leather 
bands, shafting riggers, &c,; an assortment of builders’ ji yy 

















The valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 


have the honour to announce that they are instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, and 
following days, at TWELVE, in lots, the first portion of the exceed- 
ingly valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE, in Leaden- 
hall-street, covering an acre and a half of ground. Detailed particu- 
lars will appear in catalogues, The following is necessarily only a 
brief summary, viz. :—200 tons of lead on the roofs, in the various 
forms of flats, gutters, cisterns, and pipes; 250 squares of capital 
slates and slating boards, an immense quantity of prime oak and fir 
timber in rafters, joists, plates, girders, &c. ; 2,000 squares of flooring 
boards, 850 pairs of glazed sashes and frames, 1,700 doors of all kinds, 
including some of solid mahogany ; marble chimneypieces, partitions, 
and interior fittings-up ; the complete erection of the New Museum, 
with its elegautly slender, moulded, and highly decorated columns, 
supporting the interior of an arcadel drangle, sur d by an 
ornamental domed lantern, and paved in mosaic work, This beau- 
tiful example of Moorish and Indian arcbitecture was erected only 
about three years ago from the designs of Mr. Digby Wyatt, and is 
capable of being easily r d and attached some nobleman’s or 








1.000 gross screws, shutter-bars, 100 dozen files, 50 dozen locks, three 
tons wrought and cut nails, plate and sheet ‘glass, varnish, dry and 
ground colours, 5 and 6-inch York landings, dove and veined marble, 
Portland stone, and granite curb,! two strong stonestrucks, and other 
effects.—To be viewed on Saturday previous to the sale, when cata- 
logues may be had on the Premises, aud of Messrs. FULLER & HOR- 
SEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL.— TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


R. BRAY, junior, will SELL, at the 

MART, on TUESDAY, 22nd of OCTOBER, in three lots, 
THREE LONG LEASEHOLD (unfinished) SEMI-DETACHED 
RESIDENCES, of handsome elevation, and in a forward state towards 
completion, situate in the Lawn-road, St. John’s Park, Haverstock- 
hill, N.W. The very superior residences command picturesque views 
both front and rear, and are about five minutes’ walk from the Chalk 
Farm, Hampstead Heath, and Kentish Town Railway Stations, and 
are held for 89 years, at 17/. per annum for each house, estimated 
annual value (when finished) 1052. each house.—Particulars and con- 
ditions of sale may be had of W. LUND, Esq. Solicitor, 37, Castle- 
street, Holborn ; of E. J. KELLY, Esq. Architect and Surveyor, 23, 
Thavie’s Inn, Holborn; at the Mart; at the Load of Hay Tavern, 
H tock-hill ; and at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 16a, King’s- 








gentleman’s mansion, or it would form a striking object of interest 
d attraction in the gard of one of our places of public i 
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N sto , 6,000 feet super. of capital 4-inch York 
landings, and about 15,000 feet of York and Portland paving; 4,000 
feet run of Portland coping, stone cills, stringing, cornice, and other 
stonework ; iron columns, iron girders, iron staircases, railings, and 
gratings; hot water apparatus, with large boilers and socket pipe, 
and several thousand feet of gas pipe ; wrought-iron doors and erection 
of strong room in the Treasury ; the copper vanes at the top of the 
buildings, communicating with the wind dials, one of which is con- 
nected with an astronomical clock of antique workmanship; about 
2,000 feet of sheet copper, large wrought-iron tanks ; sinks, pumps, 
stoves, a powerful hoist, and much other property of peculiar 
interest and value.—May be viewed on FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
previous, and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERS- 
FIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. 


TO TIMBER-MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, CABINET, PIANOFORTE, 
BLIND MAKERS, AND OTHEKS.—WITHOUT RESERVE.— 
BANKRUPT'S STOCK, & 


HOMAS ROBERTS & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, on TUESDAY, the 22nd OCTOBER, at ELEVEN 
o'clock precisely, on the PREMISES, Champion-yard, Shoreditch, the 
entire STOCK, consisting of Spanish and Honduras mahogany, rose- 
wood, birch, ash, oak, &c. ; 2,000 pine, spruce, and yellow deals, &c. ; 
30,000 feet Venetian blind laths, mahogany and other veneers, the 
erection of twosheds, timber-truck, desk, &c,—The PREMISES TO BE 
LET, with immediate possession.—Catalogues to be had at the place of 
sale, and of the Auctioneers, 9, Billiter-street, E.C, 











FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CAMBERWELL. 


“4 A ° 
R. VIGERS (late Davis & Vigers) has 
7 received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at GARRA- 
WAY’S COFFEE-HOUSE, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER,29th, at TWELVE 
for ONE, in One Lot, about FIVE ACRES of valuable FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, most eligibly situate between the Camberwell 
New-road and the Vassall-road, and within an easy walk and cheap 
ride of the City, and near to a proposed station of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, the terminus of which will be in the heart 
of the City.—Particulars and conditions of sale, with plan, may be 
had at the Horns Tavern, Kennington; the Red Cap, Camberwell- 
green; the Green Man, Brixton; at Garraway’s, and the Estate 
Exchange, Change-alley, Cornhill; of Messrs. WEST & KING, Soli- 
citors, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house ; and at Mr. VIGER’S Offices, 
3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 





MANSFIELD, Nottinghamshire.—To Stonemasons, Builders, Rail- 
y Contractors, and Others,—Preliminary Notice, 


AMES CARTER begs to announce that 


he has received instructions from the executors of the late 
Charles Lindley, Esq. to arrange his valuable STOCK-IN-TRADE and 
EFFECTS for immediate SALE by AUCTION. The property consists 
of Building Plant and Materials, ffolding, a well d stock of 
boards, sundry ironmongery ; a large stock of white and red Mansfield 
stone, including blocks, scantling #,slabs, and troughs in great variety; 
sheet lead and glass; many thousands of bricks, pan-tiles, drain-tiles, 
and pipes; several powerful crabs and cranes, stone drags of great 
stren ; quarry, brick-yard, and smiths’ tools; several strong carts, 
water-cart ; six use! horses ; two excellent railway trucks, for the 
carriage of lime ; upwards of 30 tons of well-got hay, and a great 
variety of other effects.— Due notice will be given of the days of sale.— 
Descriptive catalogues are in course of preparation, and may be had 
early in OCTOBER, on “pp ication to Mr. WILLIAMS, at the Works, 
Mansfield ; Mr. GODDARD, Architect, Lincoln ; or of the Auctioneer, 
High-street-place, Nottingham, 








TO THE BUILDING TRADES, &c.— ABSOLUTE SALE. 
R. W. HOLLINGSWORTH will SELL, 


on MONDAY next, OCTOBER 2ist, at ONE precisely, at the 
BALE ROOMS, 13, High Holborn, BUILDER’S EFFEC1S; namely, 
100 modern register stoves, 40 Romford and elliptic ditto, 15 superior 
kitchen and cottage ranges, 450 yards O. G. guttering, 20 imitation 
marble chimneypieces, large assortment of black ironmongery and 
brass-work, ‘locks of all kinds, latches, hinges, brass and iron screws, 
35 cwt. nails and brads, wrought and cast-iron goods, weighing- 
machine, new iron garden roller, three patent churns, expensive stocks 
and dies, ten dozen painters’ tools, and other property.—Catalogues 
obtainable at the place of sale, 


IN BANKRUPTCY. — To CARMEN, BUISDERS, CONTRACTORS, 
and OTHERS.—ELEVEN useful HORSES, Two capital Spring 
Builders’ Carts, Four do, Brick Carts, a 4-Wheel Waggon, Domestic 
Cart, Pony Chaise, Stable Utensils, &c. 


R. HENMAN will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, 41, Princes-street, Commer- 
cial-road, Lambeth, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29th, at TWELVE for 
ONE o’clock.—On view Monday and morning of sale, Catalogues 
may be had of — GRAHAM, Esq. Official Assi ‘ol treet 





road, Bedford-row, W. 
724, BLACKMAN-STREET, in the Borough of Southwark. 


R. BRAY, Jun. is favoured with instruc- 

tions to SELL, at the MART, on TUESDAY, the 22nd of 
OCTOBER, at TWELVE o'clock, in one lot, a valuable LEASEHOLD 
ESTATE, occupying altogether an area of about 10,500 square feet, 
on which are erected spacious buildings, including three capital 
brick-built dwelling-hou-es and counting-house. The property is 
well adapted for a builder, omuibus and cab proprietor, or for manu- 
facturing purposes, where spacious premises are required. The lease 
is held for a term, of which 314 years were unexpired on the 29th of 
September, 1861, at the low rent of 501. 1s. per annum; estimated 
annual value, 2001,—May be viewed, and particulars and conditions of 
sale had of Messrs, ANDREW, ATKINS, & IRVINE, Solicitors for 
the vendor, 5, White Hart-court, Lombard-street ; at the Mart; on 
the > ee and of the Auctioneer, 164, King’s-road, Bedford- 
row, W.C. 


NORWOOD AND FOREST HILL.—Freehold Building Land. 


RANCIS FULLER has received instruc- 
tions to SELL by AUCTION, in lots, at the MART, opposite the 

Bank of England, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, at ONE precisely, 
several PLOTS of exceedingly valuable and highly important BUILD- 
ING LAND, adjoining the Norwood Junction and Forest-hill Stations 
on the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway, admirably 
lapted for the tion of first-class shops and villa residences. The 
railway dation at these stati is superior to any other in 
the kingdom, there being upwards of eighty trains stopping daily at 
each to and from the City and West-end of London, Brighton, 
Hastings, Portsmouth, Epsom, and Croydon, and this traffic will be 
jiderab} ted so soon as the West London Extension Rail- 

















TO BUILDERS, BRICKMAKERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


R. J. ASHCOMBE begs to announce that 


he has received instructions to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION 

on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30th, 1861, and followinng day, at 
TWELVE o’clock each day, on'the PREMISES, Roupell Park Brick 
Fields, Surrey, all the valuable and’extensive STOCK: comprising 
several millions of BRICKS and TILES, consisting of stocks, place, 
malms, grizzles, drapery and red facing bricks, burrs, red and white 
garden edging tiles, plinths, angles and.patent facing tiles, chimuey- 
pots, pipes, bends and junctions, a quantity of brickmaking and 
building implements, barrows, wheeling planks, iron plates, hack 
boards and sleepers, box horses, pug mills and shooting scaffold 
poles, boards, putlogs, ladders, &c.; powerful crab, brick and pipe 
machine, with dies complete ; a large quantity of well-seasoned tim- 
ber, pair-horse van, with patent axles, with pole and shafts complete : 
six narrow-wheeled brick-carts, tramway and three trucks, several 
sets of harness, four powerful cart-horses, about forty loads of excellent 
meadow hay, and a variety of other valuable and miscellaneous 
effects,—May be viewed two days previous to the sale, on application 
to Mr. TRUMAN, on the Premises, of whom catalogues may be had - 
also at the Tulse-hill Hotel, Tulse-hill ; Thuriow Arms, Lower Nor. 
wood ; Crown and Sceptre, Brixton-hill ; Horse and Groom, Streatham : 
White Lion, Streatham ; Half Moon, Dulwich ; the George Canving’ 
Effra-road, Brixton ; the Teiegraph, Brixton-hill; the Hand-in-Hant 
Park-road, Brixton-hill ; the Greyhound, Dulwich; the Alleyn’s 
Head, Dulwich ; the Greyhound, Streatham ; of DAVID WOOLF, Esq 

Solicitor, 17, King-street, Cheapside ; and of Mr. J. ASHCOMBE, Land 
Agent and Surveyor, Enfield, Middlesex, 





The FOREIGN OFFICE, Downing-street.—PUBLIC OFFICES 
TENSION.—Sixth SALE of BUILDING MATERIALS, 


ESSRS. GLASIER & SON are favoured 


with instructions from the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 28th, and following days, the valu- 
able BUILDING MATERIALS of the Foreign Office, Downing-street : 
comprising about 2,000,000 capital stock bricks, a large quantity of 
slates, plain tiles, sound;timber in roofs, floors, &c. ; 1,000 squares of 
capital flooring, very superior gilt moulded and other doors, some with 
plate glass panels; folding doors, gilt mouldings and enrichments : 
mahogany, plate glass, and other sashes and frames; upwards of 
20 tons of lead in flats, gutters, cisterns, pipes, sinks, water. closets, &c. ; 
copper flat and copper and zinc chimneys, several thousand feet of 
Portland and York paving, landings, coping, &c. ; several stone stair- 
cases, statuary and other chimney-pieces, iron railings, ranges, regis- 
ter and other stoves, and numerous other fixtures and fittings. May 
be viewed three days prior and morning of sale, and catalogues had at 
the Office of Works, 12, Whitehall-place ; on the Premises ; at Garra- 
way’s ; and of the Auctioneers, 41, Charing-cross, S.W. 





TO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS, 


R. T. 8. SMITH has received instructions 


to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, 58, Wapping- 
wall, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3lst, at TWELVE for ONE pre- 
cisely, in lots (unless previously disposed of with the tenancy of the 
premises by private contract), the valuable MACHINERY, PLANT, 
and EFFECTS including a 4-horse-power oscillating engine, a 
2-horse-power direct-acting ditto, rotary ditto (Miller & Skinner's 
Patent, June, 1861), donkey engine, Cornish boiler, two lathes, large 
drilling and shaping machineg, overhead motion and shafting, screw 


jack, forges and bellows, anvils, hammers, chisels, files, taps and dies, 
boi 


bars, spanners, smiths’ tools, &c. ; also two Letters Patent, for 
improvements in cranes and rotary engines.—May be viewed, and 
catalogues obtained, on the Premises; of Messrs. MILLER, SON, & 
DAY, Solicitors, 10, Philpot-lane ; and of Mr.jT, SIDNEY SMITH, 
Auctioneer, &c, 42, Lombard-street. 





HERTFORD.—Eligible Freehold Building Ground, at Wallfield. 


ESSRS. JACKSON & SON are favoured 


with instructions from the Hon. Baron Dimsdale to submit 
to PUBLIC AUCTION, at the DIMSDALE ARMS INN, Hertford, on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23rd, 1861, at TWO o’clock, in suitable 
lots, about THIRTEEN ACRES of very valuable BUILDING 
GROUND, being the first portion of the Wallfield Estate, close to the 
town, and commanding extensive views, presenting one of the finest 
sites in the neighbourhood for villa residences or buildIng purposes.— 
Particulars, with lithographic planus, may be had ten days prior to 
the sale, at the usual Inns; of Mr. GEORGE JACKSON, Auctioneer ; 
Hitchin and Baldocks ; of T. B. MALLAM, Esq. Hertford, and Wood- 
field Lodge, West Harrow-road ; of Messrs. LONGMORE, SWORDER, 
& LONGMORE, Solicitors; and of Messrs, JACKSON & SUN, Land 
Agents and Timber Surveyors, Hertford and Ware. 





LION’S DOWN, BARNET.—-BUILDING MATERIALS, 


N R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, within ten minutes’ 
walk of the Barnet Railway Station, on MONDAY, the 28th day of 
OCTOBER, 1861, at IT'WELVE for ONE o'clock, in the afternoon, a 
further portion of the excellent BUILDING MATERIALS of this sub- 
stantial mansion: comprising about 50,000 good bricks, oak, and 
other beams ; joists and rafters, floor-boards, paving and coping- 
stone, stone-steps and sills, doors, windows, and Venetian blinds; 
two stable racks, an iron pillar, a quantity of old iron and firewood, « 
slate cistern, a pair of carved-wood pillars, 280 feet of iron fencing, 
and a large quantity. of irou hurdles.—May be viewed on the Friday 
and Saturday preceding the Sale. Catalogues may be obtained at the 
Railway Hotel, New Barnet; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, 
London, E.C. ; and of the F. , on the P: i 














way (now rapidly approaching completion) shall have been fini 

as the whole of the railways north of the Thames will then be placed 
iu direct communication therewith.— Particulars, with plans, will be 
ready ten days prior to sale, and may be had of WILLIAM MAY, Esq. 
Solicitor, 2, Adelaide-place, Londow-bridge; of Messrs. FULLER & 
WITHALL, Architects and Surveyors, 21, Parliament-street, West- 
minster; at the principal Inns in the neighbourhood ; at the Mart ; 
and of the Auctioneer, 10, Cornhill, E.C. 


MIDDLESEX.—FREEHOLD ESTATES, Hillingdon and Cowley, 
tithe free and land-tax redeem 


R. H. MORTEN has instructions from the 
Devisees in Trust for sale under the will of the late Mr. John 
Lovett, to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the PUBLIC ROOMS, 
Uxbridge, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER the 3ist, 1861, at TWO for 
THREE o’clock, a valuable freehold MARKET GARDEN : comprising 
3a. Ir, 23p. of rich land, with a convenient Dwelling-house and out- 
buildings thereon, lately in the occupation of Mr, Chilton, at a yearly 
rent of 452. but now in hand. This portion of the estate will be offered 
in one lot ; it has a south frontage of 338 feet to the Greenway (a public 
romiway 40 feet wide, under which are laid the main sewer, also the 
water —_ mains), and a west frontage of 423 feet to the Uxbridge 
> wi 





Brauch ay ; alsoan entrance on the east side from Park-road 
(a priva 22 feet wide, leading from the town of Uxbridge), 
which will enable a roadway to be cut through the property, thereby 
increasing the frontages to near 2,000 feet. There is alsoa vein of rich 
brick earth under the whole area extending to a depth of 5 feet, with 
a bed of gravel which can be worked 20 feet below the brick earth 
without water. A convenient freeho'd Cottage Residence (known as 
“ Sparrow Cottage ”), with outbuildings, large garden, and yard, let 
to Mr. Chilton, at a yearly rent of 16. A substantially-built freehold 
House (known as Victoria Cottage), with outbuildings and garden, 
now in hand, A plot of freehold Building Ground, with a frontage of 
10) feet to the Greenway, in three lots. And an inclosure of freehold 
Building Land, with frontages of 720 feet to Park-road (a private road 
25 feet wide with the sewer and water mains laid throughout), in 
fifteen lots. The whole of the property (excepting a few poles) is in 
the parish of Cowley (where the parochial rates are unusually low), 
within half a mile of the town of Uxbridge, with trains to and from 
London twenty-one times daily.—Particulars, with conditions of sale 
and plans, may be obtained after the 22nd October, of Messrs, WOOD- 
BRIDGE & SONS, Solicitors, Uxbridge ; at the “‘ Estates Gazette” 
=, 200, Fleet-street, E.C,; and at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 
xbridge. 


A Gasometer, with Retort House and apparat plete, standi 
in the grounds of the South Kensington Museum. 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS are 


fnstructed by the Department of Science and Art to SELL by 
AUCTION, in the GROUNDS adjoining the Exhibition-road, South 
Kensington, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29th, at ONE for TWO o'clock, 
in one lot, a brick-built RETORT HOUSE, with slated roof, with 
retorts and stoking apparatus ; also, aGASOMETER, 13 feet 6 inches 
diameter, two refiners’ pipes, &c. complete. The above is suitable for 
the supply of gas to a gentleman’s i or a factory, &c. ; 
and may be viewed one week prior to the Sale, on application to Mr. 
COATES, the Foreman of the Works at South Kensington, of whom 
ticul: diti of Sale, may be obtained ; also of Messrs. 




















€ ’ 
City ; — NORTON, Esq. Solicitor, 10, Furnival’s Inn; and of the 
Auctioneer, 50, Pentonville-road, Clerkenwell, 





par 
RUSHWORTH & JARVIS, Saville-row, Regent-stree*, and 19, Change- 
alley, Cornhill, E.C, 














M R. W. FORD, Consulting Brick, Tile, and 

Pottery Engineer, Southborough, near Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey (Office, 27, Aldersgate-street, City, E.C.), respectfully informs 
noblemen, gentlemen, estate agents, and others, unat he TESTS 
Cc 3, I ti Limest , and other Minerals, and sends speci- 
mens of same to any part ; supplies engines, brick, tile, and drain- 
pipe machines, pug-mills, travelling pans and crushing rollers, 
plungers for washing foul clays; he erects brickworks, potteries, aud 
kilns on a new and improved principle, Machines and workmen 
always ready, and sent to any part of the globe. 


> 
ro BE SOLD, 200,000 of good RED 
BRICKS. They can be delivered at any station on Colne Valley, 
Eastern Counties, or Eastern Union railways.—For price, &. apply 
to Mr. HILTON, Sible Hedingham, Essex. 


IRE BRICKS, LUMPS, and TILES, of 


every description, 


JOHN NEWTON & CO. 


HONDURAS WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 8.E. 
Beg to solicit the pat ge of C 8, Gas Companies, Engineers, 
Builders, &c. &c, 


Depot for Ramsay’s Newcastle Fire Bricks, Clay Retorts, Sanitary 
Fipes, Chimney Tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c, at the lowest prices. 
Shipping orders ited with despatch 


RICKS.— BEST KILN-BURNT 
co 


MMON. 
WHITE FACING BRICKS OF FINE QUALITY. 
WHITE AND RED CUTTERS. 
FANCY MOULDED, WHITE BRICKS. 
PLAIN AND FANCY RIDGE TILES. 
At the EASf COWES PARK KILNS, on the Kiver Medina, 
Isle of Wight. 


OR SALE, at a low price, 19,000 FIRE- 
BRICKS ; Farnley Iron Company’s make. They are — 
adapted for setting tteam-boilers, furnnes, #c.— Address to Y. 
care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. 


RICKS! BRICKS!—FOR SALE, 


2,000,000 good STOCKS.—For particulars apply to Mr. H. D. 
AUSTIN, 34, Upper Hyde-park-gardens, W. 









































Lowpox :—Printed by Cuaries Wax, Printer, at the Printing Office 
of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-Street, weer yb 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and publis 
the said CHARLES Wyman, at the Office of “‘ The BUILDER, i abe 

York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, both in 

County cf Middlesex,—Saturday, October 19, 1861. 
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